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Advice From Shakespeare 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel, 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear’t, that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


(Hamlet, Act I, sc. Ill.) 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


What at one time promised to be simply a conference, has developed into 

an organization of great importance. The National Council of Primary Edu- 

cation meeting recently at Detroit, adopted a working 

National Council of Constitution, carried on a program of exceeding worth 

Primary Education and laid plans for future meetings. The work of this 

Council covers the kindergarten and the beginning 

grades, and such problems are considered, as for example, the various forms 

of activity—handwork, games, music, dancing, dramatization, etc. aking 

it all in all, our best teaching the country over, is in the primary grades. How- 

ever, it is a very encouraging sign that teachers and supervisors in these 

grades are coming together to discuss their problems and to initiate new lines 
of endeavor. 


The Bulletin of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club for March has an 
article by Miss Maud E. Snay. In discussing the work of the teacher, and 
; extending felicitations to the newly organized club in 
The Next Thing : os _ 
serkeley, Miss Snay says: 

“What is the next thing? The next really fundamental thing on which the energies 
of all the teachers should be turned? Do we know what we want? As individuals and in 
groups, we are interested in many things and should be, but the life of an organization 
depends on its pursuit of some common object. Are the schools hampered by lack of 
laws, bad laws, wrong conditions of any sort? Are there greatly to be desired improve- 
ments or new possibilities in our vision of schools, as they should be, that might be 
brought about by a strong pull altogether. What would a majority vote of all the 
teachers of the state reveal as to the prevailing idea as to what the next thing is? 
Perhaps everything is lovely as it is and there is nothing further needed. If so, we have 
stopped growing, and decay may be expected to set in soon. Is it some sort of legislation 
that is needed, to remove the next greatest obstacle to educations’ forward stride—a 
tenure law, a sabbatical year, regulation of classroom enrollment, a teachers’ registration 
bureau, simplified spelling, reorganization of school systems, new sources of revenue, etc., 
ad infinitum. Surely a fine opportunity for weighing of relative values and the Assembly 
convenes in less than a year, If it is not legislation, is it education of educators or public 
along some line?” 

This entire article by Miss Snay is most interesting and instructive. In- 
deed many are asking the question as to what is the “next thing” in educa- 
tion. Certainly, all thinking teachers will agree with her that if everything 
is lovely and nothing further needed, then growth has ceased. Good as the 
schools are, and regardless of the fact that, by and large, improvement has 
been made all along the line, there are many desirable changes that should be 
made. It is not enough to say that something is wrong. What is needed is 
constructive thinking and united effort toward a common end. It is quite 
evident from the tone of the article in question, that the Teachers’ Club of 


Los Angeles stands ready to unite in working for a constructive policy. 


True it is, that many times we do not know what we want, or to put it 
another way, do not know exactly how to go about getting what we want. 
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It is indeed true also, that “the life of an organization depends on its pursuit 
of some common object.” With all of our organizations in the state working 
together, we may achieve much in the line of needed legislation. We need 
better tenure laws, a sabbatical year, regulation of class room enrollment, a 
teachers’ registration bureau. We need to consider thoroughly new sources 
of revenue and greater revenue. We need reorganization of the school system, 
to the end that, not simply a single course but all courses in school shall be 
vocationalized, that is, made more nearly to meet the demands of everyday 
life. We need to consider the whole range of primary, intermediate and high 
school divisions, and their relation the one to the other. We must give full 
consideration to the matter of teachers’ salaries, better preparation, certifica- 
tion; to supervision of schools in city and country; to the whole problem of 
rural life and education. There is certainly something to be done, and not 
alone along the line of legislation, but in creating public sentiment for higher 
standards, for advanced ideals and more common sense curricula throughout 
the schools. Yes, “education of educators” is much to be desired. 


We were asked at Fresno the question: “Should there be High School 
supervision of the Rural Schools, or should they be supervised by practical 
school men?” We stated in reply that taking the question 
Rural School simply on its merits and discussing it from the standpoint 
Supervision of administration pure and simple, there was no more 
reason for the supervision of Rural Schools by the High 
School principal than for the supervision of High Schools by the Grammar 
School principal. Indeed the question is not one of High School Principal 
versus Grammar School Principal. The matter resolves itself simply and 
solely into proper preparation for supervision. If a High School principal 
has had the preparation necessary, qualifying him to handle the problems of 
the elementary school, he might well be considered competent to supervise a 
group of primary or rural schools. On the other hand, a grade school prin- 
cipal with knowledge of high school conditions and needs could handle both 
divisions just as a superintendent of schools is supposed to supervise both 
elementary and secondary phases of work. 


As a matter of fact, this whole question, in its broader and fundamental 
aspects, reduces itself to the necessity for rural school supervision. The coun- 
ty superintendent of schools should have sufficient associates or deputies to 
allow for as close supervision of each school in the county, as is given the 
grade schools by the city superintendent and his associates. Until such time 
comes we shall not have adequate rural school supervision. 


The plan in force in several places in the state for the supervision of a 
group of rural or grade schools by a Union High School or a supervising 
principal has worked admirably. At Reedley, in Fresno County, at Covina 
and Redondo, in Los Angeles County, at Fillmore, in Ventura County, the 
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bringing together of a group of elementary schools under this central super- 
vision plan has been of decided advantage to the schools. In these instances, 
those in charge are qualified not alone to direct the activities of their re- 
spective high schools, but they understand as well the problems incident to 
the elementary schools. Not all high school principals, it is needless to say, 
could direct the work of the elementary school. 


The consideration of this whole matter leads us to another conclusion. 
Not only must rural schools be properly supervised, but qualifications for 
grammar school principals and standards for certification must be raised. 
No reason exists, or ever has existed, for the payment of a higher salary to a 
high school principal than to the principal of a grade school, simply because 
one is principal of a high school and the other of a grade school. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as we have often remarked, the most important school work in 
the world is in the lower grades. The work is also here more exacting and 
the responsibilities greater. High School principals have, on account of de- 
mands made upon them, given vastly more time to preparation, both academ- 
ically and professionally, than have the majority of grammar school principals. 
With the raising of standards on the part of the latter, and with as strict de- 
mands imposed for certification, no earthly reason exists for their not taking 
their places side by side with high school principals in every respect. 

And finally, we need men in our elementary schools, not only as prin- 
cipals, but as teachers in the upper grades. If the teachers and principals of 
intermediate schools are to be recruited only from the high schools, and if 
supervision is to be in the hands of high school people, there is little left for 
the grammar school man, but to stay where he is. The result will be the elim- 
ination entirely of men from service in the lower school. For this reason 
also, it is necessary that grammar school principals insist, for their own safety, 
upon the raising of standards both from the standpoint of academic work and 
of supervision. 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Detroit, was 
the largest of its kind ever held, there being more than 4,000 men and women 
, in attendance. It was as well productive of results, the 
Department of addresses and discussions being focused upon important 
Superintendence educational problems and those that have been claiming 
attention the country over. The President of the Depart- 
ment, State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey of West Virginia, showed rare 
judgment in the selection of his speakers and topics. The new President of 
the Department, Superintendent John D. Shoop of Chicago, will undoubtedly 
at the next meeting, to be held next February at Kansas City, produce a 
program equally good. 
It is to be regretted that this, the one meeting in the United States that 
superintendents, supervisors, presidents of Normal Schools and colleges and 
administrators generally, cannot afford to miss, is not attended by more of our 
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California people. At Detroit we noticed Honorable Edward Hyatt and Mrs. 
Hyatt, Commissioner Will C. Wood, Miss Ednah A. Rich, Superintendents 
J. H. Francis of Los Angeles and G. Vernon Bennett of Pomona, and Dr. 
IX. P. Cubberley. California is indeed a long way from Detroit, but Oregon 
and Washington are still further, and these states were much better rep- 
resented than were we. [Even Arizona and other southwestern states furnish- 
ed a larger quota per school population than did California. 


School men and women cannot afford to pay their own expenses to this 
meeting. It has become quite the custom throughout the country for boards 
of education in states, cities and counties, and for schools of higher learning, 
to defray the expenses of representatives. School boards and school trustees 
must be educated to the value of these meetings. Many of them of course 
know nothing about this organization, unless they get this information 
through reading or from the superintendents, direct. We fear there are in- 
stances, too many of them indeed, where the superintendent would hesitate to 
take up the matter of any added expense with his board. It seems to us, 
however, that it would be possible to convince Board members that the com- 
paratively few dollars and short time necessary to attend this meeting, which 
is a clearing house of educational ideas, would be money and time well spent, 
and would bring returns a thousand fold. We know it would do many sup- 
erintendents good to get “off the job” a bit, and see what other people are 
doing and talking about. It is certain that schools can not afford not to have 
representation at this meeting. 


ight of the eleven members of the San Francisco Survey Committee 
have completed their field work, and have returned Ikast. The survey is under 
direction of U. S. Commissioner of Education, P. P. Clax- 
San Francisco ton. Dr. W. T. Bawden has been in charge of the field work 
Survey and of Manual Training and Vocational Education. The 
other members who have completed their work here are J. 
Stanley Brown, in charge of secondary education; Chas. A. McMurry, and 
John W. Withers, elementary education, the course of study and methods of 
teaching; Mrs. H. W. Calvin, Home Economics; J. L. Randall, School and 
llome Gardens; F. B. Dresslar, School Architecture, Sanitation, suildings 
and Equipment; Henry Turner Bailey, Fine Arts. This is the first time in 
the history of surveys, that the matter of fine arts has been given a special 
place on an investigation. Three members are yet to come, Superintendent 
Wm. M. Davidson of Pittsburg, who will have charge of Administration and 
Problems of Finance; Arthur W. Dunn, Civic Education, and H. W. Wheaton, 
I“ducation for Immigrants. 


3efore leaving San Francisco, Dr. Bawden stated that the members of 
the committee were, at their own expense, during the next several weeks, to 
work over and analyze the data collected, and to formulate their reports in the 
light of this added perspective gained from a distance. Before the final re- 
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port is made by the Commissioner, the entire committee will meet as a body. 
Growing out of the visiting, the observation, talking with teachers and in- 
dividuals generally, and conferring with numerous interested persons, these 
committee members secured sufficient data to fill five mail bags. The pre- 
liminary report, which is to be made from their experience on the ground and 
the data, will be handed to the Commissioner and by him returned to the 
individual members, for final revision. 


It is to be regretted that the other members of the committee are, on ac- 
count of other duties, compelled to make their visit at the opening of school 
next summer. It is quite apparent however, that the Commissioner, is giving 
due weight to all the facts and forces entering into the survey. We may ex- 
pect, therefore, that the results will be worth while, and far-reaching, not only 
to San Francisco, but to the State and the country at large. 


At the recent Central Section Association meeting, Fresno, there was 

formed a Grammar School Principals’ Association. This is an excellent move. 

There is no danger of getting too many as- 

Grammar School sociations, provided the lines of demarkation are 

Principals’ Association not drawn too definitely between these various or- 

ganizations. While each group of teachers of a 

special subject can well consider their individual problems, and while the 

work of the high school principals and the grammar school principals is in 

many regards differentiated, all must nevertheless see the necessity of coming 
together on great issues. 

‘There is always great danger that a teacher will consider the problems 
of her own little world as paramount. Unless teachers of all grades and 
subjects see education as a unified problem, progress cannot be made. With 
this thought in mind, the Grammar School Principals’ Association can, through 
conference of its members and the consideration of matters common to those 
in charge of grammar schools, hope to accomplish great good. There is need 
enough of this, as sufficient attention has not been given the field of grammar 
school administration. 


The first meeting of the National Council of Education at Detroit last 
month, was given over to the subject of Thrift. The main address, stating the 
Thrift general problem, was given by S. W. Straus of Chicago. Other 

members of the National Committee presented various phases ot 
the subject. It was clearly brought out that Thrift teaching should have a 
place in our schools. The principle should be exemplified, not simply through 
earning a dollar or the saving of the same, but in numerous ways, such as 
conservation of health, of natural resources, of application, exhibited in methi- 
ods of study and the like. The Thrift Essay Contest, which has been carried 
on for the past few months among the children of the schools, and the Adult 
Contest as well, have drawn the attention of people throughout the country. 
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There should be a close connection between the teaching of history, 
arithmetic, natural science and other school subjects, and Thrift. Indeed, 
many of our problems can be made to have a direct application to life, if 
worked out on the Thrift basis. The Secretary of the California Council of 
Iducation, as Chairman of this Committee, and other committee members, 
will be glad to have suggestions that will be helpful in having the teaching 
of this subject begun in the schools. 


In a recent address before the New York State Teachers’ Association, for- 
mer President Taft criticized severely the present system of education, character- 
izing it as inefficient and superficial. He suggested a national 

Examination vs. university for teachers, and stated that through this means 
Standardization could education in this country be standardized. He advo- 
cated, as he did on a former occasion in speaking before the 

Convention of National Superintendents, that there should be an institution at 
Washington that should grant credentials solely and simply on examination. 
Professor Taft is undoubtedly right in his criticism of the inadequacy of our 
system of education. True it is that we are weak at many points. He must 
surely recognize, however, that never in the history of the world has there been 
a system of education that could compare with that in force in our own country 
today. He must also surely recognize that education cannot be standardized 
through any system of examination. Ability, of the sort that counts, cannot be 
brought out through an examination merely, nor can we hope for improvements 
and developments on the basis of such examinations. These are all right in 
their place, but the examination is only one, and certainly not the major factor. 


The following is from the London Teacher of January 21: “Both the Daily 
Telegraph and the Morning Post unite in saying straight and caustic things about 
the Board of Education. Says the former: ‘There is one reform 

The School which seems of paramount necessity. . . . We want someone 
Board to supervise, control, and co-ordinate the whole business—a man 
of authority, knowledge, and sympathy, who can take the tangled 

threads into his own hands and educe order out of chaos.’ The Morning Post is 
brutally frank: ‘The Board of Education is usually commanded by a politician.’ ”’ 

Evidently the English schools are confronted by the same difficulties that 
beset the schools in our own country. However, it is hardly fair to assume that 
with us “the Board of Education is usually commanded by a politician.” It is 
true that in some instances our boards of education may be thus dominated, 
but, all in all, the make-up of our school boards is less objectionable today 
than in times past. 

With us it frequently happens that a board member, even though not inclined 
to use his office for political ends, may know little or nothing about schools or 
education. This would not be so bad if such board members would be willing to 
appoint as superintendent one thoroughly qualified and then be satisfied to 


keep their hands off the management of things and hold the superintendent 
for results. 
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JOURNEY FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS 


BY EDWARD HYATT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


OSSIBLY the geography class may 

be interested in a trip to the extreme 
northwestern corner of the state, over the 
new North Western Pacific Railroad. 
This is a region little known to the great- 
er part of the state and with an atmo- 
sphere and scenery of its own. It has a 
damp, marine climate, a large rainfall, 
an abundant forest growth, and a rock- 
bound coast. Its precipitation in many 
places is 75 inches or even more. Its 
characteristic landscape is 


tangled wildwood. 


the deep, 


THE JOURNEY BEGINS 

We begin the journey at San Francis- 
co. We take a ferry to Sausalito, 40 min- 
utes across the Bay. We travel through 
Marin and Sanoma Counties, with their 
vineyards, oak-crowned hills, and up the 
valley of Russian River, into Mendocino 
county, with Ukiah, the county seat. ‘The 
valley is now a good deal higher and 
drier. Many hops are grown and_ the 
country in spring is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the state, spangled with all kinds 
of wild flowers and with great oak and 
madrone trees on every hand. The man- 
zanita bushes grow into small 
Tulips, 


trees. 


lilies, narcissus, snow drops, 
amaryllis and all similar plants grow in 
wonderful luxuriance, with rich colors 


and stems ds long as your arm. 


OVER THE SUMMIT 

Going on to the north we reach the 
highest point in the whole journey, at 
Ridgewood, in the heavy redwood forest. 
Here we cross over the height of land 
that separates the waters of Russian 
River from those flowing north into Eel 
River. Willits is an important lumber 


town that was long the end of the rail- 
road. Crossing the level land of an old 
lake bottom, we go down Outlet Creek 
and on down to the crooked canyon of 
the Eel, which the railroad follows for 
many miles. The road is an endless suc- 
cession of long curves, separated by tun- 
nels through the points that project out 
to the river. Although the country 
through which the river cuts is wild, 
rocky and picturesque, the fall of the 
stream is slight, the water sluggish. The 
pebbles are covered with water grasses, 
moss and slime. The fish have not the 
hard flesh and the lively spirit of those in 
the Sierran mountains. 


OUT TO THE SEA 

At last the canyon widens out and 
opens toward the sea, making one of the 
finest dairy regions of California. Fern- 
dale and Fortuna are here. The cool, 
damp climate makes perennial green 
grass, and the equable temperature makes 
it easy to take care of milk, butter and 
cream. A strange turn of Fortuna’s 
wheel it was that ignored damp, natural 
meadows and equable marine climate and 
carried away dairy supremacy to the 
hottest, driest region of the interior val- 
leys, where alfalfa and refrigeration took 
the place of grass and the cool breath of 
the sea. This is a striking geographic 
illustration of change upon the earth, 
wrought by man. The leading dairy 
county now is Imperial, in the eastern 
county of the state, out on the Colorado 
Desert. 

TO HUMBOLDT BAY 

Our northern flight carries us on. The 
lamps have been lighted quite a while 
when we reach Eureka, the end of the 
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railroad. Here we stay all night, at the 
county seat of Humboldt County, and the 
center of the lumber industry. 


great apple country. 


This is a 
A few miles back 
from the coast Bellfleurs, Spitzenbergs, 
and Greenings reach a wondrous size and 
flavor. To keep them during the winter 
it is only necessary to pick them, box 
them, and pile them up on the shady side 
of the barn or the house. The rain beats 
on them, the drip from the eaves falls on 
them, but the air is so wet and cold and 
so uniform that the apples stay there solid 
and fine, month after month. Greenings 
keep in this way till May, while in the hot 
interior it is hard work to keep. them till 
Christmas. 
THE FORESTS OF THE NORTH 

Next morning we take a stage for 
Crescent City, the last lap of our journey. 
It is 102 miles away, straight north along 
the coast. The stage is a big auto that 
goes every day, rain or shine. It hap- 
pens to rain the day we start, copious, 
pelting rain, and we are quite uneasy at 
the prospect of plunging ahead for a hun- 
dred miles on slippery, crooked, narrow 
country roads, skirting cliffs, climbing 
mountains and edging around terrific 
the 


The drivers, too, 


precipices that overhang roaring 
breakers of the ocean. 
excite our apprehension. They are so 
young, so slender, so boyish, to pilot a 
ton of human flesh and two tons of ma- 
chine so far amid the gloomy forests of 
the North. But the automobile has called 
to the front a new type of man for a 
driver. No more is it the beefy, horsey, 
livery man, or the broad-backed, profane, 
mule-skinner type. It is an alert, observ- 
ant, quick-motioned boy of 20 or so, the 
sensitive, nervous, expert-machinist type. 
IT WAS A WONDER 
And the way these boys piloted their 


big machines, loaded down with people 


and baggage, was a wonder. The steer- 
ing wheel was never still a second. Up 
hill and down dale we went, around cork- 
screw turns, up pitches, down gulches, 
across flats, turning and bending, ever 
curving and twisting still—and the rain 
came down! When we straightened out 
into a momentary level place, swi-s-s-h! 
The water cascaded up from the wheels 
and flew for 20 feet, over the fences on 
both sides. Along in the afternoon we 
passed through a wonderful redwood 
park, miles and miles across; great col- 
umnar trunks as close as they could stand 
and as far as eye could see. Nowhere 
on the continent can such a sight be en- 
joyed upon a traveled thoroughfare. At 
one place the ground was so wet and bog- 
gy, the forest so deep and foggy, that it 
was necessary to corduroy the road. lor 
three and a half miles we rolled over 
great redwood slabs, laid crosswise, edge 
to edge, on the roadway. 
THE LONESOME WOODMAN 

Occasionally we would pass a woods- 
man outside his cabin in the dripping fog 
gazing with all his eyes at the speeding 
machine that linked him to the outside 
world and answering the cheerful hail 
of the driver. These men of the forest 
build repair the corduroy road. 
When a great wind eomes on they for- 
sake their cabins and sleep in a hollow 
tree for safety, fearful of the wind- 
blown trunks. They do not look like 
outdoor men, but have pale faces and big 
eyes from living and working in the som- 
ber shade of the redwoods. 

Darkness 


and 


before we had 
passed through the twilight mystery of 
the tangled forests, and our twisting, tor 
tuous way led down, down the mountain. 
‘ive times the 


came on 


oxbow turns were so 
sharp that the driver ran the nose of his 


heavy car into the bank, backed up,breath- 
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lessly near the precipice to the rear, and 
then took a new start forward. And, 
mind you, he had no lights whatever, but 
drove by uncanny instinct! The road 
was so crooked that lamps could not il- 
luminate it. It was safer to depend upon 
the boy at the wheel, and the lines of 
glistening water in the wheel tracks. 
DOWN TO THE SEA 

The road led finally down to the sea 
beach, with the twinkling lights of Cres- 
cent City across the water five miles 
away. Soon we turned up from the 
water, crossed the sandy beach, and 
drove into the county seat of Del Norte. 
It stands on the level, right at the high 
water mark, almost a beach town. ‘The 
stormy winter waves wash up across the 
great crescent of the beach, up the 
streets, on the porches of the houses 
even, and they pile up great ricks of 
driftwood, water-worn boulders of solid 
wood, stumps, logs, trunks, slabs, chunks, 
charred fragments and everything else 
that comes of the waste of the woodland. 
This piles up sometimes almost as high 
as the eaves of the houses and the people 


can go out and help themselves from the 
common woodpile at their doors. Twenty 
miles farther north is the Oregon line. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES 


Forty years ago Crescent City was an 
important place, the distributing point for 
supplies sent there by ships and going to 
the interior, to the mines of California 
and Oregon. Its hopes and dreams were 
blasted by the building of the Southern 
Pacific Railway north from the Sacra- 
mento Valley into Oregon and on to 
Portland. Yreka and Grant’s Pass be- 
came the distributing points, and the 
flourishing coast city suddenly found its 
occupation gone. Now it waits and 
works for a railroad from the north or 
the south to put it on the map of the 
world again. There are practical geo- 
graphic principles in all this to observe 
and to remark. 

This was the end of the journey to the 
north. We remained with the cordial, 
hospitable people for three days, work- 
ing in the institute and enjoying every 
minute of it, and leaving with reluctance. 


THE INTERSCHOLASTIC PUBLIC SPEAKING LEAGUE 


BY A. HOWARD HAN KEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE educational advantages to be de- 
rived from platform practice in the 
various forms of public address, if pro- 
perly conducted, are numerous. It devel- 
ops many desirable qualities, such as ease 
and grace of manner, accuracy and clear- 
ness of thought, fluency and effectiveness 
of speech. It inspires the love of truth, 
in the search of which the student is will- 
ing to devote much time and effort. No 
single course in the curriculum will serve 
so thoroughly to acquaint the high school 
boy or girl with men and events. 


Inter-scholastic debating presents many 
problems. The cause of the majority of 
these is an uncontrolled desire for vic- 
tory. The inter-school contest in debat- 
ing is an artificial stimulus that arouses 
the high school student to participate in 
the discussion of public questions. It 
employs a natural instinct—a desire to 
excel—as a means of awakening interest 
in public speaking. But, like many other 
human instincts, it, too, is dangerous if 
not properly guided. 
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ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BY WINIFRED SULLIVAN, LODI 


HIE study of Inglish, define it as we 

may, must result, if successful, in 
the child acquiring an efficient skill in the 
use of his mother tongue, according to 
the best models. Incidentally, too, he 
must build up a standard by which to 
measure all English with which he comes 
Prof. James Hart, of Cor- 
nell, says that a noble diction is the Eng- 
If this be true, how best 


to acquire this diction is the chief prob- 


in contact. 
lish language. 


lem in the study of [nglish. 

‘or several weary years it was thought 
that the child could by means of some 
magic hocus-pocus applied to the contents 
of a Greenleaf, or Reed and Kellog’s 
(Grammar, find his brain inflated with the 
power to use noble diction. However, 
this magic system seemed rather to result 
in driving out of the grammar grades, 
thousands of boys and not a few girls, 
who objected to being tricked into the 
labyrinthian mazes of formal grammar. 


We of the 


prodigies, formerly produced by this for- 


have all heard occasional 
mal grammar system, who could diagram 
the most abstruse and complicated ex- 
pressions, and then like Alexander, sigh 
for more words (rather than worlds) to 
conquer. These same isolated notables 
could recite rules and formulas, “world 
without end,” yet how few of them, by 
applying this skill, could write one clear, 
forcible sentence, or make one concise, 
intelligent statement upon any given 
topic. 

The great English masters, previous to 
the last hundred years, were—to para- 
phrase Whittier’s quotation—“innocent 
of grammar-books,’ and never so much 


as suspected the existence of a grammar 


in their own tongue. English as an art 
existed long before any science of Eng- 
lish or formal Grammar was evolved. 
The wonderful results obtained by these 
same early English masters was almost 
entirely due to their considering English 
as an art, and all arts are mastered by 
continuous and thoughtful practice in do- 
ing. 

The experiences of the various masters 
of the English tongue seem to point to 
the conclusion that such power is gained 
only through concentrated and directed 
doing. Pupils then, too, in order to gain 
any degree of this power, must do, and 
do, and do the thing, until they have ex- 
hausted their capacity to improve it. We 
can teach a child rules of syntax, but we 
must train him in habits of good English 
as we train him in manners and morals. 

The one plan which I have seen tried, 
that more nearly approaches the ideal 
in English instruction, both as to methods 
and results than any other method or sys- 
tem, is as follows: 

All work in 
I¢nglish is based upon oral and written 
composition. 


No text book is used. 


The pupils choose some 
topic concerning which the majority of 
the class is interested, and concerning 
which they have a workable fund of 
available knowledge. Poultry, Tomato 
Culture, Strawberry Culture, Bee Cul- 
ture, Beet Raising, are illustrative sub- 
jects which I have seen successfully 
worked out by Seventh and Eighth Grade 
pupils. The subject-matter, as nearly as 
possible, comes from the children’s own 
experiences. 

In order to make these experiences 
vivid and fresh, the details of the sub- 
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ject are worked out by the class, when- 
ever possible at school, occasionally in 
part, at home. For instance, letters to 
various seed-firms for catalogues; to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture and the 
State Agricultural Farm and Experiment 
Station for bulletins and seeds. While 
awaiting the arrival of this mail matter, 
the class arrange their letters in the form 
of telegrams and night letters. When 
they have exhausted the possibilities of 
this phase of message-writing, they pre- 
pare a careful and detailed outline of 
their complete composition. The outline, 
in the case of Tomato Culture, would 
probably have as an introductory para- 
graph, the early history of the tomato. 
Pupils use reference books in acquiring 
a fund of knowledge on this topic, then 
proceed to work this knowledge into 
proper form for its use in the composi- 
tion. Next a comparative study of soils 
is made. Simple apparatus supplied by 
the pupils is used in these tests. The 
U.S. bulletins give careful diagrams and 
instructions for the making of this ap- 
paratus. Soil is tested for porosity, ca- 
pillary attraction, food value, packing 
properties, etc. These experiments are 
written up as carefully as are the tests 
in a chemical laboratory. Diagrams of 
the apparatus are made and the scientific 
form is used in writing out the experi- 
ment. By this time the seeds have ar- 
rived, and some are germinating on cot- 
ton-beds in various glass vessels. The 
seeds are tested. The germinating proc- 
ess is illustrated and described. Heat 
and moisture tests are made. -The plant 
is followed closely in all its stages of 
growth and maturity, through transplant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting. Vicking, 
packing, shipping and canning are taken 
up in detail. All implements used are de- 
scribed or illustrated. When complete, 
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the pupil has an illustrated composition 
which, if printed, would make a medium- 
sized bulletin. This composition is a 
written record of the pupil’s own obser- 
vations, experiments, and research, ex- 
plained and described in his own man- 
ner of expression. 

Poultry is taken up in a similar fash- 
ion. A diagram of a prize fowl is made, 
in which each point of marking is num- 
bered and its percentage given, so that 
-ach child may have a standard by which 
to judge good stock. Next, each child 
collects poultry-journals and bulletins. 
Eggs are tested for fertility and are 
placed in a school incubator. Each pu- 
pil is a stockholder in the prospective 
chicken-crop. <A record of the incuba- 
tion process is kept. A thorough study 
is made of the proper care of young 
chicks. Experiments are made in feed- 
ing. Model coops are designed. Market- 
ing is discussed. No point of interest is 
omitted. English and Drawing may be 
correlated to great advantage, as the il- 
lustrations add not only to the composi- 
tion, but to the child’s interest in his 
work. 

All subjects are taken up in this con- 
plete fashion. Each pupil has an as- 
signed place at the board. Each day he 
places on the board some part of his 
work for correction, criticism, and sug- 
gestion or recommendation. The class 
members suggest amendments, improve- 
ments, and criticisms of each other’s 
work. Each pupil is given first chance 
to correct his own work. All errors in 
form, usage, or general expression must 
be noted and corrected. [ach paragraph 
must be written and rewritten until no 
improvement can be suggested.  [*inal 
correction and recommendation of the 
second copy is made by the teacher. ‘The 
last copy shows the child’s best efforts. 
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When the composition is completed, a 
resume of the steps in the composing 
process is made. Notes have been kept 
by the teacher from every-day corrective 
work. This resume follows the teach- 
er’s suggestions and consists of rules, 
formulas, guides and definitions, which 
the pupil evolves from his own experi- 
ence, through the necessity of choice and 
improvement. The agreement of subject 
and predicate in number, is worked out; 
the necessary cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns; their agreement; the tenses and 
modes of verbs; clauses, their use and 
position and rules for correct paragraph- 
ing; indentation, and general form are 
worked out. All of these rules, defini- 
tions and formulas are kept in a note- 
book by the pupil for future use and 
reference and constitute the child’s Sci- 
ence of Grammar. Having composed 
these definitions and seeing their neces- 
sity and use, the task of memorizing and 
applying them is simple and logical. The 
pupil, at no time, feels them strange, for- 
eign or useless. 


This same method adapts itself even 
more readily to the primary and interme- 
diate grades, on account of the compara- 


Flabbiness. 


In his article in the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Prof. Welton shows 
no sympathy with the modern theory 
that if you let a child alone he will 
educate himself. He thinks St. Paul’s ac- 
count of human nature is truer than Rous- 
seau’s Or Mme. Montessori’s. The doctrine 
of Original Sin is the theological expression 
of undoubted facts. There is a will to do 
evil as well as a will to do good. The child’s 
growth in grace is the continual subordina- 
tion of the tendency to evil by the tendency 
to good. The child is weak, at the mercy 
of passing impulses and passions, and with 
little sense of duty. He needs the support 


tive simplicity of the subject matter dealt 
with in these grades. Any composition 
here may be developed and worked over 
so rapidly that all liability of monotony 
or tiresomeness is avoided. Nature 
Study affords a rich field for observation, 
study and record in the lower grades. 
Some interesting process of nature is 
constantly presenting itself and asking 
for explanation and description from the 
eager young minds. The few rules and 
formulas needed here may be developed 
in the same manner as in the grammar 
grades. 

According to this plan, English is de- 
veloped first as an art. Then follows a 
simplified science of Grammar or Eng- 
lish—a natural outgrowth of its prede- 
cessor—the art. 





I have had the privi- 
lege of observing this method tried out 
for four consecutive years in an Inter- 
mediate School, by a specially trained 
and especially adapted teacher. The re- 
sults were inspiringly satisfactory. Like 
all methods, much depends upon the per- 
sonality, fitness and enthusiasm of the 
teacher. [For best results, as is true in 
all English instruction, small classes with 
individual attention is a necessary condi- 
tion. 


of the teacher’s will to keep him in the 
right path. We think too little of duty, of 
the categorical imperative, of the splendor 
of hard work, of intellectual strength and 
perseverance. Of oral teaching as a uni- 
versal practice Prof. Welton is severely 
critical. Its weakness as a method is that 
the teacher does nearly everything, a few 
quick children a little, and the main body of 
the class nothing. Oral teaching has be- 
come a fetish in the elementary schools, and 
we should like to hear more educationists 
lifting up their voices against its abuse. 
Miss Robertson insists also on the need for 
cultivating effort and the capacity for doing 
drudgery—‘hard, uncoaxed, uncomplimented 
work’—willingly and _heartily.’”—London 
Journal of Education. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


Opinions Expressed at Department of Superintendence, Detroit. 


The country child is entitled to as good a school as the city child. He should 
have a professionally trained teacher, who is paid an adequate salary. The rural 


schools should have good supervision. 


We believe the county superintendent of 


schools, as well as the city superintendent, should be chosen solely on account of 
academic and professional qualifications, executive ability and good character. 
We are convinced that his selection should be determined by some method other 
than that of popular selection, which is usually influenced by considerations other 
than educational. We further recommend the consolidation of rural schools 


wherever practicable. 


National Welfare and Rural Schools 


BY THOMAS D. WOOD 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


URAL school children are less heal- 
R thy and are handicapped by more 
physical defects than children of the city 
schools, including all the children of the 
slums. This is clearly proven by statis- 
tics taken from many states and is, in 
general, true of all parts of the country. 
The general death rate in rural New 
York has for five years been greater than 
that of New York City. Apparently 
within the last decade or two the health 
of rural America has declined below 
that of the cities, or perhaps it is truer 
to say, that within this period the stand- 
ards of living and health of the cities 
have risen above those of the rural re- 
gions, 

The present inferiority of country life 
today, so far as human health and wel- 
fare are concerned, is apparently due, 
principally to the following causes: 

I. Much of the best human stock, 
particularly within the last half century, 
has moved from the farms to the cities. 

II. The science and art of human liv- 
ing have advanced much more rapidly in 
the cities than in the country. The rural 
school is relatively the least healthful 
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type of building in the entire country. 

Ilf. The rapidly increasing extent of 
absentee ownership of the farms, works 
to the great disadvantage of the stand- 
ards of human life in rural regions. Ten- 
ant farmers have relatively less intelli- 
gence and less money than the absentee 
owners, to provide the requirements of 
life in the homes and in the schools. 

IV. The religious life and faith of the 
people are today weakening, or, at least, 
changing rapidly in the country as well 
as in the cities. In the rural regions, 
however, the idea and habit of social ser- 
vice are providing, much less rapidly 
than in the cities, a partial substitute 
for the religious life of the past. 

It is still true with reference to the 
future, as to the past, that the best of our 
human stock for leadership in country 





or city—for the nation as a whole—must 
come from the farms. 

A dollar spent in a wise, construc- 
tive effort to conserve a child’s health 
and general welfare will be more 
fruitful for the child and for the general 
good than a thousand times that sum de- 
layed for twenty years. The principle of 
thrift in education finds its first and most 
vital application in the conservation and 
improvement of the health of the chil- 
dren. 
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Women Supervisors 


BY C. P. CARY 


SUPT. PUBLIC INSTITUTION, WISCONSIN 


We have nearly 100 women supervis- 
ors of rural school teachers. Most of 
them are young women and they need 
the sympathetic, helpful suggestions and 
advice that an older woman, who is in- 
terested in them and their work, can give. 
Many of the young teachers actually 
grow to look on the supervisors with the 
same feeling they would entertain to- 
ward a mother. 

It has often been asked if I did not 
think men would make better supervis- 
ors. Emphatically, I answer, I do not 
think so. 


Special Teachers 


BY C. H. LANE 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The farmer refuses to put any confi- 
dence in a slip of a girl, who has no prac- 
tical experience, even though she teaches 
the proven facts. She has little or no 
experience, and is tied to the text book, 
for which the farmer has little use. The 
cure for this big stumbling block is in 
special teachers with experience as well 
as book knowledge, and the better outlin- 
ing of courses adapted for each state. 


Warm Lunches 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE BERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Children attending the rural schools 
are obliged to carry box lunches day 
after day, and after about a month of 
this, they grow tired of the monotony 
and we find them throwing their sand- 
wiches away. Most of these children 
are therefore afflicted with malnutrition. 
The noonday lunch should be a regular 


part of the school period. Stoves and 
cookers should be installed in each 
school, and the pupils formed into com- 
mittees that would take charge of the 
lunches at regular intervals, supervised 
by the teacher, of course. Here, they 
would get the chance to learn home eco- 
nomics as well as receiving the proper 
sort of nourishment. 


Men Cooks 
BY CHARLES EVANS 


PRES. STATE NORMAL, OKLAHOMA 


The problem of domestic science will 
never be solved until men learn how to 
cook, 

The whole school system is one-sided. 
We ought to get it right. To do so, every 
man in our normal school will be re- 
quired to take a short course of from 10 
to 20 days in domestic science. 


Home Economics 
BY MISS BERTHA II. BURRIDGE 


TRAINING SCITOOL SUPVR., VERGENNES, VT. 


The New England mother 
thinks that she can teach cooking better 
than any teacher.. 

The children are taught table manners 
and cleanliness. 


average 


I asked one boy if he 
was allowed at home to unfold his nap- 
kin before his plate was set before him. 
“We don’t have napkins at our house,” 
was his reply. 

We try to teach the children to drink 
hot malted milk or cocoa instead of the 
strong coffee which they get at home. In 
some cases the children try to avoid 
drinking cocoa by 
home in a bottle. 


bringing tea from 


Girls are more willing to learn to wash 
dishes in school than at home. Even the 
boys beg for the privilege of being taught 
how to cook and wash dishes. 
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Home-Making Courses 
BY GEORGE H. WORKES 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


lhe teaching of home economics, such 
as the right way to make a bed, or to 
cook a dinner, is far more important than 
the teaching of arithmetic. There is a 
need of home-making instruction 
throughout America. Five hours a week 
should be devoted to this training from 
the sixth grade up, and in the high school, 
not less than eight hours a week. 


Over Standardization 
BY A. E. WINSHIP 
EDITOR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


What we call standardization is in dan- 
ver of creating a condition of arrested 
development. The words “standard” and 
“superior,” that we tack over the doors 
of our country schools, give conceit to 
our taxpayers. They think they have 
done a great deal and so they stop. 

lf the word “standardization” - still 
serves as a bugle call, urging us to higher 
things, then it is all right. If it means 
that we have arrived at a standard that 
satisfies, then the Lord help us! 

North Dakota is putting Massachusetts 
to the blush. Thirty-five years ago these 
people drove into that country in ox 
teams and now they drive to the dedi- 
cation of their new schools in motor cars. 
There’s no.arrested development there. 


Country Normal Schools 
BY EDWARD IIYATT 
SUPT. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CALIFORNIA 


All of our eight normal schools in Cali- 
fornia are in cities, and I believe that 
condition exists in all states. By reason 
of this our normals are largely filled with 
city girls who find the normals an easy 
way of getting advanced education. They 


go to the normal in their home city be- 
cause it is the easy thing to do and not 
because they have definitely chosen the 
profession of teaching. 

When city-bred girls go to the country 
to teach it is but natural that their con- 
stant aim should be to get back to the city 
environment in which they were raised. 
ven where a country girl makes the su- 
preme effort of going away to a city nor- 
mal, it is likely that she will become so 
influenced by the city that she too will 
come to look toward it as her goal. 

Under these conditions, it is but natu- 
ral that the influence of practically all 
teachers should be cityward. 


Preparedness in Agriculture 


BY H. L. GOLL 
SWANTON, OHTO 


What this country needs is prepared- 
ness in agricultural education. In spite 
of our spirit of vain and boastful inde- 
pendence, we are slipshod in our meth- 
ods. We are the most egotistical nation 
in the world and we have no system. 
We need farm education to do away with 
our shiftless methods. 


The Farmer’s Income 


BY HAROLD W. FOGHT 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


We are working along the lines that 
the new farm community school must in 
the content of its course answer the needs 
of the people. 

The American farmer makes less con 
sidering the capital invested, the time, the 
labor, the risk, than any other person. 
Statistics obtained by the department of 
agriculture show that the average daily 
income of farmers in the United States 
last vear was 49 cents a day. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 


Opinions Expressed at Department of Superintendence, Detroit 


We strongly favor physical training that will develop mind and character as 
well as body, but we are emphatically opposed to the introduction of compulsory 
military training into the high schools of the country before mature consideration 
of the educational questions involved therein. 

We suggest the appointment by the incoming President of the Department, 
of a committee of nine to study and to report upon the proper place for and 
purpose of military education of American youth, and, in case it is appointed, 
we recommend that the Board of Directors of the National Education Associa- 
tion be requested to provide for the necessary expenses of this committee. 


Military Training in Schools 
BY DEAN JAMES E, RUSSELL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


We have already been asked to intro- 
duce military training to our curriculums, 
and a legislative leader only last week se- 
verely censured our state commissioner 
of education for presuming to inquire 
among his teachers what their sentiment 
on preparedness would be. 

A congressional committee chairman 
has told me that we would be expected 
to introduce text books on military tac- 
tics, and teach this new science at the be- 
hest of the war department. 

So it appears that we, too, must settle 
here the same question that Europe is 
trying to settle, the question of what 
rights the state has, and what duty the 
state can exact of the individual. 


Boy Scouts 
BY JAMES E. WEST 
CHIEF SCOUT EXECUTIVE, BOY SCOUTS 
America will be more Prussianized 
than Germany ever was if the bills be- 
fore Congress, advocating a system of 
military training, should become a law. 


The junior militia bill strikes deep at 
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our educational standards, which aim to 
keep the child’s mind free from preju- 
dice and narrowing preconceptions. Ger- 
many never has given military training 
to youths under 18. France and Eng- 
land discarded the idea generations ago. 

If America was actually preparing for 
war, I would rather face the issue with 
a million approved scouts, who can han- 
dle themselves efficiently in every pre- 
dicament, than with a million men of the 
old militia type. 

This because the scout program 
teaches not merely efficiency in the field, 
in bad weather, amid hardships and in 
a danger crisis, but it also teaches them 
self-control, non-aggression, the princi- 
ple of service, and gives them character. 


1S 


We Americans know how more of our 
boys in the Spanish-American war died 
of dysentery and fevers and scurvy and 
various sicknesses, than from wounds. 
That was largely because they weren't 
trained to keep themselves fit under hard- 
ships of field conditions. 

With a large standing army, taxpay- 
ers have a heavy burden to carry, and 
idle men are a social menace everywhere. 
With independent boy scouts, each man 
is self-supporting, and is taught the prin- 
ciple of service and unselfishness. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON: THE HOME OF THE MASTER POET 


BY ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


(The tercentenary of the death of Shake- 
speare is to be made much of in the schools 
of this country. The 23d of April is a par- 
ticularly noteworthy date, as evidences point 
to this as the day of the death of Shakespeare, 
in the year 1619. His birthday anniversary 
is also April 23. Suggestions for school and 
college celebrations, for festivals and the 
treatment of Shakespeare’s plays may be 
found in a bulletin entitled, The Shakespeare 
Tercentinary, secured from the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., at 10c per 
copy. Attention is called to the suggestions 
made in the article by Miss Baker in this 
number. Editor.) 


HICH road do we take for Strat- 

ford, please?” The English- 
man examined us critically as if won- 
dering what possible motive could have 
brought Americans to England, and more 
particularly what interest one could have 
in the sleepy, peaceful, but picturesque 
town of Stratford. 
good time: 


The reply came in 
“You keep straight on to 
the top of the road, then turn right round 
and ask the next man.” 

This being a characteristic form of re- 
ply, we had learned to interpret such. 
There was no hill visible but we were 
safe in presuming upon a_cross-road 
somewhere ahead, and here would be 
found the “top.” The admonition to 
“turn right round” did not at all mean we 
were to retrace our steps. And we al- 
ways felt as if there was no imposition 
on our part in making inquiry, as we had 
the permission of the last man ap- 
proached to “ask the next one.” 

It was June and we were on foot and 
tramping in Shakespeare’s England. The 
fragrance of fresh hay was heavy in the 
air. Magnificent stretches of pasture 
land spread away on either hand. 
Hedges, as neatly trimmed as those bor- 
dering the city streets at home, lined the 


road. Picturesque cottages with thatched 
roofs and with sanded dooryards, as 
clean as a wind-swept beach, dotted the 
landscape here and there. Away to the 
left was a ribbon of glittering water 
winding in and out, lying bare in places 
to the bank on either side and again los- 
ing itself behind clumps of trees. And 
straight ahead a spire, rising out of a 
mass of green, that shone dead black in 
contrast to the river on its flank. A 
quick turn of the field glass and at our 
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very feet lay our goal. There stretched 
the Avon that with every ripple -re-dedi- 
cated the lines of the master poet; and 
there the spire of Holy Trinity standing 
the watch of centuries over the one, but 
for whose life the region would now be 
almost unknown. 

It becomes quite evident to the seeker 
after truth in the “Heart of Merrie Eng- 
land” that the chief business of the resi- 
dents of Stratford is the welcoming of 
visitors. While passing the market place, 
a young lad whose personal appearance 
pleased us exceedingly, agreed to help us 
get our first glimpse of the place. “How 
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old are you?” said I to our conductor. 
He replied, “Fourteen years, sir.” “Have 
you ever been to London?” I asked. “No, 


sir.’ Ever visited Liverpool?” “No, 
sir.” “Ever been to Manchester?’ No 
sir.” “Leamington?” (A few minutes’ 


“DO 


“1 don’t know, 


ride from Stratford). “No, sir.” 
you ever expect to go?” 
sir.’ How much did you make last year 
showing people about?’ “I took four 
pounds, sir.” 

There was in the year 1564 in Strat- 
ford-upon-A von, a house in Henley street 
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It was 
built with outside frame and thatched 
roof as were the other houses of the time. 


owned by one John Shakespeare. 


A portion of the house was used as a 
dwelling and the remainder as a place 
of business—that of a wool stapler and 
glover. It was in this house, known as 
the Shakespeare House and still stand- 
ing, that the great poet was born four- 
teen years after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, April 23d. 


Soon after the death of William 


Shakespeare the house was divided into 
three tenements, the center portion be- 
ing since known as the Shakespeare 
The portion on the left is 
now used as a record room where valu- 


birthplace. 
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able historical documents are kept. The 
larger room on the right, originally the 
commercial part of the premises, and 
used until recent times as an Inn, has 
been converted into a museum and li- 
brary. Here are preserved and exhibit- 
ed all rare copies of the poet’s works, 
as also relics connected with Shakespeare 


and with the town. 


America leads the world in the spirit 
of advertising, and no man ever had a 
clearer conception of the value of ad- 
vertising in building up a business than 
our own countryman, Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
the great showman. In 1847, the Shakes- 
peare place was offered for sale, and 
Barnum conceived the idea of purchas 
ing the building, of taking it down piece 
by piece, and of conveying it to this 
country, where he would reconstruct it 
and use it for show purposes. The sen 
timent of the English, so slow to exhibit 
itself, now began to take form. Many 
thought it would bring discredit upon the 
Inglish people to lose the house to an 
American. It was suggested, however, 
that should Barnum obtain the house, 
another building could be erected over 
the cellar on the old foundation; but this 
was answered by those who knew the 
showman and his methods that Barnum 
would take cellar and all, and would per 
haps find some way to transport even 
the lot to the States. 


To the credit of the English, be it 
said, the scheme was blocked, but Mr. 
Barnum, as suggested by one author, got 
what was just as good for him—a fine 
lot of advertising. The house was final- 
ly bought by popular subscription, being 
sold at public auction for three thousand 
pounds. Three hundred years earlier 
John Shakespeare had paid forty pounds 
for the same house that was then new. 
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Some day a seeker after fame will 
write a thesis on the Psychology of the 
Inscription, and a great university will 
grant the genius a Doctor’s degree. It 
is human nature to carve one’s name in 
places difficult of access, or on the walls 
of the tomb or dungeon or upon the 
doorstep of the great. The small win- 
dows of the small upper room where 
Shakespeare was born are cut full of 
the names of those who have journeyed 
thither, and the whitewashed walls bear 
silent testimony of the admiration in 
which the poet is held. Thackery and 
Washington Irving have left their auto- 
graphs upon the walls, the latter no less 
than three times. The name of Brown- 
ing appears upon the ceiling while 
scratched upon the window glass are the 
signatures of Scott and Carlyle, and so 
faint as to be almost indistinguishable 
are the hands of Dickens, Tennyson and 
Lord Byron. An upright at the side of 
the fireplace in the room is called the 
“actor’s pillar,’ an examination making 
clear the reason for the title. 

Many there are who have broken into 
verse and have left their lines on the 
historic walls, and one has commented 
upon this propensity in this wise: 

“Oh, Shakespeare, when we read the votine 
scralls, 


With which well meaning folks deface these 
walls; 


And while we seek in vain some lucky hit 

Amidst the lines whose nonsense nonsense 
smothers; 

We find, unlike thy Falstaff in his wit, 

rhou art not here the cause of wit in others.” 


In the museum room below is a 
straight-backed, deal desk, at which the 
poet used to sit while attending the old 
Stratford grammar school. It is cut and 
marred in every part, and one is im- 
pelled to ponder upon the seeming im- 
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STRATFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
possibility of developing a poetic nature 
in such quarters. Shakespeare as a poet 
was surely born, not made. 

Probably no American writer ever ad- 
mired Shakespeare as did Irving. He 
visited Stratford on two different occa- 
sions and devoted much time to a study 
of the old place and in acquainting him- 
self with its surroundings. 
written in this room: 


Irving has 


“The home of Shakespeare faith 
may see, 

That of his death we find without a trace; 

Vain the inquiry, for immortal he, 

Of mighty Shakespeare’s birth we here may 
see, 

That where he died in vain to find we try— 

Useless the search for all immortal he 

And those who are immortal never die.” 


we here 


Washington Irving—Second Visit—1821 


One hesitates to leave this house where 
was born and where lived a man whom 
we still find it difficult to fully appreci- 
ate; a man who was at once learner and 
teacher, student and philosopher. Reluc- 


tantly we pass without the door and on 
to other scenes. 
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Just across the street is Guild Chapel 
built in 1269. The Chapel was rebuilt 
in the middle of the fourteenth century 
and Henry VII remodeled the structure 
at a later day. Guild Hall adjoins the 
Chapel and here, in the second story, 
was the Stratford Grammar School. We 
may picture Shakespeare himself as “the 
whining schoolboy with his satchel, and 
shining face, like 
snail to “New 
Place,” where the bard passed the last 
nineteen years of his life, is some dis- 
Only the 
mains, another building, 


morning creeping 


unwillingly school.” 


tance away. foundation §re- 


used as a mu- 
the 


seum, occupying space on 


grounds. 


same 


the West, and 
was painted in brilliant but har- 
colors as I pulled away from 


The sun hung low in 
the sky 
monius 
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the shore to a point midway of the Avon 
and there rested my oars. The current 
of the stream was barely noticeable, the 
surface of the river shining as a pol- 
ished mirror. The reflection of the trees 
on the bank could be seen far below the 
surface as the most delicate of tracery. 
The air hung fresh and invigorating 
and no sound broke the perfect  still- 
ness. There was no discordant move- 
ment and one found it almost impossible 
to believe there could be a spot in this 


small country of England that has given 


1 


so much to the world, where such quiet 
Up 
the river a distance of a half mile was 
the Shakespeare Memorial Hall and The- 
atre, built in commemoration of the three 
hundredth the poet's 
birth, An equal distance down stream 
rose the spire of Holy Trinity that had 
beckoned us as we gazed over into the 
promised land. 

The Memorial Hall was erected by 
popular subscription and contains a the- 
atre, library, art gallery and museum. 
Here may be seen enacted the plays of 
Shakespeare, by performers of the first 
quality, and in the library will be found 
copies of all books relating to the mas- 
ter poet, and here all future works of 
this character shall find a place. 

The Fountain and Clock Tower, in an 
open space or plaza where several streets 
converge, is the gift of Mr. George 
Childs, our own countryman. 


and inactivity could reign supreme. 


anniversary of 


The town 
hall, erected in 1768, is adorned with the 
statue of Shakespeare, presented by Gar- 
rick one year later on the event of his 
visit to Stratford to direct the 
Shakespeare Jubilee. The Red Horse 
Inn, another landmark and spot of inter- 
est, is down on Bridge street. This is 
sometimes called Washington Irving's 
Inn, for it is here that Irving used to 
tarry on his visits to the Avon country, 
and here he wrote his famous paper, 
“Stratford-on-A von.” 


great 


The Red Horse is the most ancient of 
all taverns in Stratford and was held 
much in favor by Shakespeare himself. 
On the left as you enter is the coffee 
room, and adjoining it the parlor so much 
occupied by Irving. Here is the grate; 
the poker that did such service in Irving’s 
hands as he stirred up an unwilling fire, 
and the chair in which he sat. We sat 
down in Geoffrey Crayon’s parlor and 
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persuaded the maid it was really lemon- 
ade and not porter or ale we desired. And 
although the lemon flavor was decidedly 
lacking, that of historic association was 
much in evidence. 

How many thousand visitors from ev- 
ery civilized country on the globe have 
trod the path across the fields to Shot- 
tery—the path made famous by the pas- 
sage, back and forth, of the greatest 
framer of phrases the world has ever 
known. ‘Tourists, historians, literary 
lights, the curious, the student, the phi- 
losopher, the sentimentalist and the sober- 
minded ; all have mused and pondered as 
they pressed onward toward the simple 
cottage, once the home of Ann Hatha- 
way. With scarce width for two abreast 
and bordered on either side with beauti- 
ful hedges; over stiles, and past vege- 
table and flower gardens, the lane at last 
winds in and out to the Ann Hathaway 
cottage. 

Today the house is owned and shown 
by distant relatives of Ann Hathaway. 
On an earlier visit I was privileged to 
talk with the last direct descendant of 
the famous Ann, a woman of many years 
and willing to chat about the records and 
deeds of the family of Hathaway. 


STRATFORD ON AVON 


A wide stone path, bordered by fine 
old trees, leads invitingly from the en- 
trance of the churchyard to the door of 
Holy Trinity. It is more than likely the 
stranger has reserved this visit till the 
last. There is indeed an atmosphere of 
more than awe and reverence surround- 
ing the place. <A spirit of worship per- 
vades everything and everybody, and 
while the interior of the church is far less 
beautiful than many English houses of 
worship, it is overpowering in its sim- 
plicity and its significance. 
trend is Gothic. 


Its general 
It was begun in the 
twelfth century upon the site of an older 
building. The stone spire, erected in 1764, 
replaces a wooden one of former years, 
and is 163 feet high. The transcept and 
part of the central tower were built in 
the thirteenth century, the aisles in the 


fourteenth and the remainder added in 
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ANN HATHAWAY COTTAGE 


the fifteenth century. The chancel and 
nave are not in line with each other, be- 
ing on a “bias” or “askew.” 

In the year 1564 the babe Shakespeare 
was baptized in the old font. As you 
pass from here up the church to the altar 
rails, you see why in later years they 
have been moved back, as the floor is 


worn and the 


hollowed by march of 
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Inside the chancel are the 
graves of William Shakespeare, who died 
April 23 (or 25), 1616, and that of his 
wife, Ann Hathaway. Buried here also is 
Shakespeare’s eldest daughter, Susannah 
Hall, her husband, Dr. John Hall, who 
called his wife “Good Mistress Hall,” 
and their son-in-law, Thomas Nashe. 


many feet. 


On the wall overhead is the most trust- 
worthy bust of the great poet, bearing 
this inscription : 


“Stay, passenger, why goest thou so fast? 

Read, if thou canst, whom envious death 
hath plast 

Within this monument: 
whome 

Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck 
ys tombe 

Far more than cost; sith all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his witt.”’ 


Shakespeare, with 


The curse, written by Shakespeare and 
placed at his request on a stone slab, runs 
thus: 

“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To dig the dust enclosed heare; 


Bleste by the man that spares these bones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


In the south transcept is the American 
window, built by contributions 
Americans. It illustrates the “Seven 
Ages” of the poet, and was unveiled by 
our ambassador, Hon. Thomas Bayard, 
on Shakespeare’s birthday, 1896. 

At the rear of the church, on the bank 
of the peaceful Avon, Longfellow mused 
and wrote his “To the 


from 


verses entitled 
Avon.” 

With what wonder, respect, admiration 
and awe does one look upon the last rest- 
ing place of the Master Poet, and with 
what feelings of regret does one turn to 
leave the quiet town that, but for one 
man, would scarce be known outside its 
own little world. Here lived a man of 


moods and sides. He was a student and 


a teacher, a poet and a philosopher, an 
historian and a tradesman, a thinker and 
a doer. His was a nature that could sym- 
pathize with the weak and downtrodden, 
or mete out justice unbounded to the 
hypocrite. His writings at once show 
the damning effect of a bad conscience 
and the peace which comes with a knowl- 
edge of something well and honestly 
done. All the traits of human char- 
acter and the strengths and frailities ‘of 
human life are laid bare by him, and al- 


ways in such a way as to be understood 
by all. 


Probably no lines were ever written 
that contain such an abundance of happy 
suggestion as is found in the advice of 
Polonius to his departing son, Laertes: 
Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Nor any unproportione’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 


Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


1616-1916 


BY MIGNON BAKER 


LIBRARIAN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE 


N opportunity such as will rarely 

come to the high school librarian 
to urge her slogan of cooperation and 
coordination of high school departments 
is given this year through the Tercente- 
nary of Shakespeare’s death. To quote 
from the introduction to “The Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary,” issued by the Dra- 
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ma League (511 Eleventh street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.): “The celebration 
in schools and colleges of the Tercente- 
nary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916 af- 
fords one of the best possible opportuni- 
ties to vitalize and coordinate the work 
done in a group of interrelated subjects. 
This is the group involved in the highest 
and most inclusive form of art, the 
drama; and it comprises literature, mu- 
sic, art, the handicrafts, such as shop 
work and sewing and physical educa- 
tion.” 

The Drama League has developed fine 
suggestive material. If the librarian has 
been developing her Shakespeare collec- 
tion she will have much at hand. Splen- 
did material for a celebration and for the 
permanent Shakespeare collection will be 
found in the picture section of the Sun- 
day New York Times. The material 
runs through ten numbers and will be 
furnished at five cents a number. The 
public library and the state library will 
be rich in helps. 

There are various times when the 
Shakespeare program will be a happy 
suggestion and a very welcome change. 
Take the class day out of doors. Sug- 
gest to your principal, “A masque or 
frolic of the flowers, based on the flow- 
ers mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays.” 
The pamphlet, “Shakespeare’s Garden 
and Wayside Flowers,” in which every 
flower is sketched in color and the verses 
of the play given, may be had at Bren- 
tano’s (Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
street, New York; 25 cents). Patterns 
for paper hats may be had at Dennison’s, 
(Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York), or may be made from the 
sketches. 

For April first an English class may 
give, “The Merry Masque of All Fools,” 
founded on the characters of fools in 





Shakespeare’s plays. Frederick Warde’s 
“The Fools of Shakespeare,” give a good 
classification of fools, discusses some of 
the characters at length and is good for 
costume. Other helps will be: Shakes- 
peare’s Fools, Atlantic Monthly, v. 106, 
pp. 90-100; Lambs’ Tales; Hazlitt— 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. The 
Lamb Shakespeare for the Young, illus- 
trated, with songs set to music (Duffield 
& Co., New York, 6 vols. $1.50) ; Kim- 
mins—Guild of Play Books, 4 vols., for 
folk dances, etc.; Neal—The Esperance 
Morris books, 2 vols., dances, etc. 





“The Masque of All Fools” may well 
be transferred to April 23d. English 
teachers will gladly cooperate in such a 
production as this, as the masque will 
be written on the lines suggested by the 
Drama League in competitive class work. 
Classes will do research work that will 
give them a knowledge of Shakespeare 


not to be gained by ordinary class meth- 
ods. 


Other suggestions made by the Drama 
League are: A Shakespeare festival in- 
cluding a celebration of plough Monday 
by villagers and scenes from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays; A shrovetide festi- 
val; The pageant wagon; An inn yard; 
Abbreviations of plays for an hour’s per 
formance. 


Librarians having Victor or Columbia 
records will be able to arrange proper 
musical settings for folk dances for out 
of door performances. 


The California High School Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
session at Berkeley, during the second 
week in July. Merton E. Hill, Prin- 
cipal of the Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, is President. Every effort is 
being made to make this one of the most 
important meetings in the history of the 
organization. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING 


BY EFFIE 


MCFADDEN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


A most interesting test made by the 
Illinois 
tends to prove that classes having a large 
amount of oral work are better at the end 
of the term in point of view, in vigor, 


freedom, 


Teachers’ Association, 


grammatical and_ rhetorical 
structure, and no worse in punctuation 
and spelling than those who have done 


largely written composition. 


It cannot be left to the ordinary reci- 
tation to supply this oral work. At the 
best an oral recitation consists of ques- 
tions and answers, with little possibility 
of many well constructed sentences. A 
special time should be set aside for oral 
expression in which the child will be 
furnished with something to say that he 
wishes to say and the proper words with 
which to say it. 


One of the best mediums for this in 
the primary grades is dramatization. At 
first those children who have a natural 
talent for acting will volunteer to take 
part. Experience shows that if children 
are left to themselves and not forced, 
that the time soon comes when even the 
slowest pupil demands his turn to star. 
Spontaneity should not be interfered with 
by correcting errors at the time they are 
made, but a list of such mistakes should 
be kept by each child and corrective ex- 
ercises be applied, not to the class, but 
to the individual who makes the error. 
To give him further practice in the use 
of the special form in which he is prone 
to err, stories especially selected, will be 
read by the child and reproduced as a 
test of his efficiency. The main point is 
that the child should recognize the error 


he makes and be led, not forced, into the 
frame of mind that makes him willing 
to center his attention on its correction. 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

Recent tests that have been made, 
prove conclusively that proficiency in 
oral composition carries over into writ- 
ten work. For some time the reading re- 
cords of some 400 children have been 
kept. Without exception, the poor 
spellers are those who will read little 
and are slow and inefficient in their si- 
lent reading. Nearly every child for 
whom the mechanical use of the pen is 
very difficult, is also poor in written com- 
position. The records of children who 
have worked individually, show that they 
have already acquired probably from 
their reading, many of the formal facts 
of language that we spend time teach- 
ing them. This means that many child- 
ren can skip exercises in the text, thus 
preventing waste of energy and soul, that 
comes from trying to center the attention 
upon learning the thing one 
knows. 


already 
The testing of individuals is 
quite as productive as the testing of a 
whole school system. 

In the same way, some children are 
natural spellers. It is quite probable that 
they acquire this ability through reading. 
The Ayer spelling list has been found 
very useful in detecting such spellers. 
When detected, they may be excused 
from spelling for a term or so, then given 
another test from the Ayer list and again 
excused if they prove their ability. No 
child should waste time spelling words he 
already can spell. 

In the primary grades, much of the 
time should be spent on oral work, con- 
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structing the best possible sentences, se- 
lecting appropriate descriptive words and 
phrases, organizing the material and 
otherwise preparing orally for the writ- 
ten form. To connect composition with 
life—to give a motive for it, is difficult. 
A journal in script to which each child 
makes some contribution, provides the 
motive for writing for others to read. 
Any school may do this. The journal 
may be taken home by each pupil in turn. 
Children may also write to the teacher, 
any request that they wish to make. Some 
have obtained good results through corre- 
sponding with other schools. On_ the 
whole, this does not furnish the amount 
or variety necessary for the grammar 
grades and will be found beyond the 
ability of most primary grades. Repro- 
duction of stories, of experiences, both 
their own and those they know about, 
and writing letters about every day 
events, will form the basis of the work. 


Some Phases of Boys and Girls’ Clubs 


BY L. B. STEVENS, REEDLEY 


UR present work with clubs is sim- 
O ply a part of the general supervisory 
scheme known as the “Reedley plan,” put 
into its present capital status by H. N. 
Caldwell. We carry supervision, domestic 
science, music, manual training to each 
of the thirteen elementary districts, form- 
ing a part.of our Union High School dis- 
trict, except in manual training, we don’t 
carry it to them; they come in and get it. 
Agriculture in the form of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, is the last addition of duties as- 
sumed by the supervisors. 

We offer a prize to each pupil in each 
school. No one school or room should 
receive a monoply of prizes. We offer 
certificates of award for the best product, 
in each line for the larger contests for 


each school, and a blue ribbon for pupils 
doing really meritorious work. We sub- 
mit six bases of competition: potatoes, 
chrysanthemums, chickens, pigs, loaf of 
bread, canned goods. Each pupil may 
make two entries. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that during the three years of 1910 to 
1913, the corn crop of one Southern state 
rose from an average yield of 17 bushels 
per acre, to 50 bushels. Another state 
doubled its yield, and all of the eleven 
southern states made a marked increase. 
Similar to the boys’ clubs, are the farm 
boys’ institutes, which have been organ- 
ized in several states. They are entirely 
separate and distinct from the more com- 
monly known, Farmers’ Institutes. Their 
sole purpose is to teach young people to 
farm, because of the failure of the 
schools to teach agriculture in a practical 
way. 

Many educators heartily endorse the 
boys and girls’ clubs, and advise giving 
school credit for a definite amount of 
work done in a creditable manner, and 
according to a definite plan. This prac- 
tice could be extended with much profit. 


Proposed College Entrance Require- 
ments in Mathematics 


HENRY W. STAGER, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE 
FRESNO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HE plan in detail follows: 
1. ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 2 
credits (two full years’ work). 

The fundamental operations of alge- 
bra, including the laws of exponents for 
positive and negative integers, synthetic 
division, the various methods of factor- 
ing, with applications, simultaneous equa- 
tions of the first degree with problems 
involving their solution, simple quadratic 
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equations (solution by factoring especial- 
ly), linear functions. An important aim 
in this requirement should be to acquaint 
the pupil with the notion of functionality, 
mainly through the early and continuous 
use of graphical methods. 

The usual theorems and constructions 
of elementary plane geometry, with the 
simple trigonometric ratios and their ap- 
plications in connection with the treat- 
ment of similar triangles, the different 
methods for determining pi. The solu- 
tion of original exercises, including prob- 
lems in loci and applications to mensura- 
tion, should be emphasized. 

The topics of this requirement may be 
given in succession, or in a correlated 
course, at the option of the teacher. 

Il. ApvANcep Matuematics, Part 1, 
1 credit (one full year’s work). 

Supplementary studies in plane geo- 
metry, including topics in Modern Geo- 
metry, and the fundamental propositions 
The 
ability to apply geometry to practical 
problems is important in this requirement. 


of solid. and spherical geometry. 


The development of the general for- 
mulae of plane trigonometry, with ap- 
plications to the solution of triangles and 


the measurement of heights and = dis- 


EXAMINATIONS. 


(The Yale Record gives a list of examina- 
tion questions in each subject that students 
would like to take and another list of ques- 
tions that students get. We suggest the 
following as a test in U. S. History that we 
should welcome, and, as well, the type of 
examination we have handed to us. Teachers 
are advised to “try these” on the children.— 
Editor.) 


The Kind We Are Looking For. 


Note: Perfect score 100 points. Answer 
three, 
(1) Who discovered America? When? 


(2) What President of the United States 
organized the Rough Riders? 

(3) Name three states of the Union and 
three of the largest cities. 

(4) Give one cause of the Revolutionary 
War. Who won? 

(5) Name five men who have figured 
prominently in our country’s history? 


16 


tances; also the fundamental formulae 
of spherical trigonometry, with applica- 
tions.* 

Practice in computation with log- 
arithmic tables. 

If. ApvANCED Matiuematics, Part 2, 
1 credit (one full year’s work). 

Determinants of the second and third 
order ; synthetic division; remainder and 
factor theorems; quadratic equations, 
both single and simultaneous (both gra- 
phical and algebraic treatment) ; theory 
of exponents ; radicals ; ratio and propor- 
tion; variation ; arithmetic and geometric 
progressions; elementary theory of log- 
arithms, with practice in computation; 
complex quantities; theory of quadratic 
equations ; the binomial theorem for posi 
tive integral exponents. 

The fundamental methods of _ plane 
analytic geometry. The straight line and 
circle, and the simpler properties of the 
conic sections. Problems in loci. The 
graphical solution of equations. 

The topics of this requirement may be 
given in succession, or in a correlated 
course, at the option of the teacher. 

This requirement should be given in the 
fourth year. 


*This topic is optional with 
to be treated, if time permits. 


the teacher 


The Kind They Hand Us. 


(1) Who was candidate for Vice Presi 
dent on the Republican ticket at the last 
presidential election? 


(2) What was the total vote cast 
Mayor Doolittle of Kalamazoo in 1890? 

(3) Name the members of Andrew Jack 
son’s cabinet. Why? 

(4) Name the states in order of admis 
sion to the Union, giving date in each case 
Justify your answer. 


(5) Repeat the Declaration of Independ 
ence, Gettysburg address, Webster’s reply 
to Hayne, and make a chart showing the de- 
velopment of the political parties and indi 
cate the party to which each president be 
longed. 


for 
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REPORT OF MEETING, STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


BY C. 


HE following resolution, governing 
- accreditations, was adopted: 

Resolved, that hereafter, it shall-be the 
policy of this Board to make annual re- 
vision, at the March meeting, of the list 
of accredited normal schools and kinder- 
garten training schools, the effect of 
which annual revision shall be to ad- 
vance the dates of accreditation so that 
diplomas showing graduation earlier 
than ten years prior to the beginning of 
the current school year shall not be rec- 
ognized as bases for certification. All 
pending applications for the accrediting 
of normal training schools were denied. 
The kindergarten training school of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., was accred- 
ited. 

Recommendations for the health and 
development certificate were granted to 
Dr. Don P. Flagg, Los Angeles, Dr. 
Helena A. Hunt, San Francisco, Dr. M. 
S. Kenniher, Santa Ynez, and Dr. Mar- 
garet Wythe, Oakland. 

State High School Credentials were 
granted unconditionally to 26 teachers 
and conditionally to 27 teachers. 


The Board declared that hereafter it 
would maintain as a standard for Life 
Diplomas in special subjects, training 
and experience equivalent to that estab- 
lished for granting the State Board Cre- 
dential in special subjects. 


All credentials in special subjects held 
by individuals who had not had oppor- 
tunity to secure a year’s experience in 
teaching, were extended one year. The 
list of schools authorized to recommend 
candidates for special certification was 
extended to include the State Normal 


Ss 


PIXLEY 


School at San Diego and the following 
institutions of other states: 

Teachers’ College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Wis. 

Colorado Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
forks, N. D. 

University of 
Wash. 

lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Il. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Madison, 


Washington, Seattle, 


The retirement salaries of four an- 
nuitants were increased by adding one 
year to the record of each, by application 
of the new rule permitting the counting 
of time of calendar years under certain 
conditions. 

Retirement salaries of $500 per annum 
were granted to the following persons: 
Francis E. Adamson, Kate E. Conger, 
Clara M. Diehl, Frances E. Fobes, Ar- 
thur Wm. Glover, Maud M. Green, Miss 
Ella C. Harrison, Kate McDonnell Hyde, 
Ida J. Johnson, Ella A. Lee, Adelia E. 
Madden, Katherine Mandeville, Mar- 
garet Meehan, Francis M. Strang and 
Mrs. Mary F. Taylor. 

Retirement salaries were granted un- 
der Section 14 of the law to the follow- 
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ing applicants: Madeline Booth, $400; 
J. S. Curryer, $450; Ada A. Elder, $250; 
Mrs. Alma M. Goerecke, $333.33; John 
A. Herrod, $416.66; Amelia N. Inger- 
soll, $366.66; Mrs. Margaret Long, $466.- 
66; Mrs. Mary K. Meeker, $300; Mrs. 
Mary H. Pulsifer, $300; Minnie Wenck, 
$350; B. I. Young, $450. 

The payment of retirement salaries on 
April Ist, amounting to $38,754.17, was 
authorized. 

Miss Mary Lb. Porter was declared eli- 
gible to the benefits of the retirement 
salary law, under the provision including 
educational administrators. 

The Board voted to adopt the Holton- 
Curry Third Reader, paying a flat price 
of $975 for resetting the type, in order 
to change the shape of the page, the 
adoption to be at the royalty price of 
5344c per copy for use of the copyright 
without plates. The Board also adopted 
the Progresive Road to Reading, Books 
our and Five, at royalties of 8% and 
YY cents. 
tain more material and illustrations than 


The books as adopted to con- 


the present edition. 

The Board ordered the printing of 10,- 
000 copies of the Teachers’ Manual for 
the Primer, lirst, Second and Third 
Readers. 

The Board purchased the right to use 
the California history manuscript sub- 
mitted by P. I. Valentine, the same to 
be included in the new introductory his- 
tory as a supplement, and that 25,000 
copies of the same history be printed as 
a pamphlet. 

It was agreed that the annual meeting 
provided for in Section 1518a of the 
Political Code be held in Los Angeles 
during the week of April 10th. 

It was agreed that the next quarterly 
meeting be held during the week of June 


19th. 


THE EDUCATED FOOL 


BY EFFIE M. CLARKE, RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


The educated fool is one who is in- 
clined to bray when he ought to pray. 


If he is reproved suggestively or tact- 
fully “for making so much noise, he does 
not recognize himself as the culprit, but 
adjusts his lorgnette to see if he can de- 
termine who of his acquaintances was de- 
signated. If he is rebuked openly, he 
still fails to observe his own demerits, 
but blames the universe as a squiddish 
place with an over-used ink sac. His ar- 
gumentations are like sand storms, the 
air is full of stinging grit which blurs the 
vision. The truth is something he fears. 
lest his and 


dear dogmas 


platitudes be jolted. 


pompous 
If he ever flints up 
a spark of community feeling, it flickers 
out immediately unless he is made the 
topnotch and only surviving dictator. 

In case he has appropriated an A. [., 
he demands from the world special con- 
Should the crude humorist 
call him an Absolute Bluffer instead, he 
still continues to present his claims un- 


sideration. 


swervingly. Provided he has seized 
an A. M., he requires homage as his nor- 
mal due. Should he be classified as an Ar- 
rogant Makeshift instead, he contem- 
plates the dignity of his title and renews, 
unflinchingly, his self-assertiveness. If, 
perchance, he has smuggled a Ph. D. into 
his possesions, he asks nothing of hu- 
manity but the privilege of offering, 
gratuitously, his patronage. Should he 
be proclaimed a Philosophical Diddler in 
return for his magnanimity, he hurls 
forth his scholastic theories, to help vin- 


dicate his own cause. 


Himself he cannot see; himself he can- 
not know; himself he cannot flee; him- 
self a fool?—Ah no! 
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TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Mr. Arthur I]. Chamberlain; 


N response to your request in the De- 
I cember number for suggestions as to 
ways and means of conducting a state 
registration bureau for teachers, I give 
herewith some of the experiences of the 
Commercial division of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Section. 

Our registration list is in the hands of 
the president of our association. 

Commercial teachers desiring positions 
in Southern California are requested to 
fill in the following card, which is kept 
on file with the president: 
Minimum salary I will accept, $ 
REFERENCES 

Name 
Address 
Name 


Address 
Name 


a year 


Address .... . : 

NOTE: Fill out and mail to Chas. L. Lewis, 
President Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Pasadena High School. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

If you do not care to use this card, give it 
to someone who does, or file for future use. 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION BUREAU 
Southern California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association ; 
Chas. L. Lewis, Pres., Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Name 
Address 


Phone No, -. ee........ Fetent...... .Weight 
Married or Single ..State of Health 
Church Membership . 
Subjects I can teach 


My Specialty 
*Attended what Schools 
Graduate of what Schools.... 


Years office of business experience 
Where 


Years Teaching experience _....Where 


Our association has a membership of 
over a hundred. ‘These teachers are re- 
quested to report vacancies to the presi- 
dent immediately on hearing of them. 


The president then submits to the proper 
authorities an abstract of all the regis- 
tration cards then on file, putting them in 
direct communication with candidates. 
We keep on hand no credentials and 
make no recommendations—simply bring 
together teacher and school. 

Sometimes we get a request from a 
high school principal or a city superin- 
tendent for a teacher possessing certain 
specific qualifications. In that case we 
look through the file and notify only 
such teachers as are possessed of the 
requisite qualifications. 

So the teachers are put in direct com- 
munication with the employing authori- 
ties, submit their own credentials and 
make their own contracts. Candidates 
with cards on file are supposed to notify 
the president when employed. 

The cards of employed candidates are 
taken out of the live file and put away 
for future reference. 

There is no registration fee. Any 
member of the Association may regis- 
ter. Annual dues in the Association are 
but 25 cents. This creates a fund ade- 
quate to meet all expenses for postage, 
stationery and telegrams. Letters are 
dictated to pupils in the Commercial De- 
partment where the president happens to 
be teaching, so there is no expense for 
letter-writing, and, incidentally, pupils 
training for stenography get some good 
practice on real letters. 

Of course this is only the experience 
of one small division of one section of 
the great California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but I hope that it may help to start 
thought. 

CHAS L. LEWIS, President. 
High School, Pasadena. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: CENTRAL SECTION 
MEETING 


W's a joint institute of I*res- 
no, Kings and Tulare Coun- 


ties, and with various members in 
attendance from other counties in 
the San Joaquin Valley, the meet- 


ing of the C. T. A. Central Section at 
lresno, March 14-17, inclusive, was one 
of the best ever held. Secretary D. W. 
Lindsay and President Craig Cunning- 
ham, together with the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, pre- 
pared a program contributed to by Dr. 
George F. James, of the University of 
Nevada, Commissioners Margaret Schal- 
lenberger-McNaught, Will C. Wood an:| 
IX. R. Snyder, Dr. Richard G. Boone and 
Prof. C. E. Rugh of the University of 
California, Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasadena, 
Miss Effie McFadden, San Francisco 
Normal School, Miss Irances Wright, 
l.os Angeles Normal School, Prof. L. W. 
Bartlett of Pomona, Mrs. L. W. Robbins 
and W. A. Tenney, Oakland, Dr. Arthur 
Schultze, New York City, Mark Keppel, 
Los Angeles, and many men and women 
representing the schools of the various 
cities and counties. 

In addition to the General Sessions 
held in the White Theater, one of the 
best meeting places in the state, there 
were Department Meetings on Adimin- 
istration, Agriculture, Commercial, Eng- 
lish, Grammar Grade, Grammar School 
Principals, High School, History, Home 
Economics, Industrial Art, Music, Prim- 
ary Grade, Rural School, Mathematics 
and Science, Vocational Guidance. 
Throughout the meetings, both at the 
section meeting and the General Sessions, 
the music furnished was of a high qual- 
ity. A. G. Wahlberg, of Fresno, C. R. 
Chaney of Clovis. 1.. W. Harvey of Ma- 


dera, contributed in no small degree to 
the success of the meetings. The work of 
the Madera High School Chorus, under 
Mr. Harvey, was a feature of the con- 
vention, and drew continued applause 
from the immense audience. 

Dr. James was, before coming to the 
University of Nevada as Head of the 
Department of Education, the Director 
of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and previous to 
this, was at the Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School. Dr. James’ work was schol- 
arly and practical in the highest degree. 

The membership in the Central Body 
will more than double on account of this 
meeting owing to the excellence of the 
program, the strong work done by Mr. 
Lindsay and his associates, and to the 
fact that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the organization, the program 
of any section meeting was prepared and 
published in the Sierra Educational 
News ahead of the meeting. A copy of the 
News was placed in the hands of every 
teacher in the Central Section, whether 
or not a member of the Association. 


Superintendent J. FE. Meadows, of 
Kings County, was elected President, and 
IX. W. Lindsay was re-elected Secretary. 
Other officers elected were: 


PPOSIGORE ~... 5528 J. E. Meadows, Hanford 
Vice President..Mrs. Edna L. Adams, Fresno. 
Vice President ...........J. A. McGuffin, Fresno 


Vice President 
Secretary....... 
Treasurer ............ 


Sucker F. E. Bacon, Modesto 
“cst E. W. Lindsay, Fresno 
........A. M. Simons, Visalia 


Members of State Council. 
C. J. Bingham .. 


.... Tulare 
F. M. Lane ...... ....Fresno 
J. Harl Tener _.... sanger 
F. H. Boren .... ..Lindsay 
M. M. Whiting ...Madera 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE C.T.A., 
CENTRAL SECTION. 


Appreciation was expressed to the mer- 
chants for entertainment provided, to Super- 
intendent Lindsay and his co-workers and to 
those who furnished music. 


Resolved, That the C. T. A., Central Sec- 
tion, places itself on record as favoring con- 
ditions of better tenure for principals and 
teachers in California; and, in furtherance 
of such conditions of better tenure, earn- 
estly recommends to the legislative commit- 
tee of the California Council of Education, 
and to the members of the state legislature 
at its next session, favorable consideration 
of the provisions of the Sissons Bill, intro- 
duced at the last session of the legislature 
which permits governing bodies of all high 
schools and grammar school districts of 
California to elect for terms of four years, 
such principals and teachers has have, dur- 
ing a probationary term of at least one year, 
demonstrated to such boards their worthi- 
ness of such longer tenure. 


Resolved, That the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Council of Education be re- 
quested to initiate some definite policy for 
the betterment of rural education through 
the existing Civic Center Law, and, in order 
that conditions in rural communities be bet- 
ter understood and improved, be it further 

Resolved, That one or more rural prob- 
lems, with suggested solutions, be outlined 
and published in a bulletin by the State 
Board of Education, said bulletin to be dis- 
tributed throughout the State as an incen- 
tive to effective work. 


Whereas, There is nearly $100,000,000 in 
the Federal Postal Savings Fund which is 
being loaned at 214%, for which loans 
school bonds are accepted security, but 
only from banking institutions; and, 


Whereas, The development of the 30,000,- 
000 children of school age should be the 
paramount issue in this nation; and, 

Whereas, Whatever strengthens the pub- 
lic school, benefits every child, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That we favor such an amend- 
ment to the Postal Savings Law as will en- 
able school district trustees to take the 


bonds of their district, go to the Federal 
Government direct, and borrow the money 
thereon without the intervention of any per- 
son or institution. 


Resolved, That we commend the action of 
Secretary Lindsay and the officers of the 
Association in cooperating with the Coun- 
cil of Education in printing the complete 
program in advance of the meeting in the 
Sierra Educational News; and, 


Resolved, further, That the liberal sup- 
port given advertisers by our members is 
fully appreciated. 


Resolved, That the C. T. A., Central Sec- 
tion, appreciates the successful efforts of the 
California Council of Education, the Legis- 
lative Committee, the State Board of Edu- 
cation and other active forces in securing 
desirable and needed legislation at the re- 
cent session of the Legislature; be it further 

Resolved, That this section stand with 
others in the State in cooperating with the 
central body, and the official organ, the 
Sierra Educational News, looking toward 
further legislative progress in such matters 
as Rural School Supervision, Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Codification of School Law, Text 
Books, School Attendance, Morals and Man- 
ners, Visual Instruction, and other matters 
upon which committees of the Council are 
at work. 


EXAMINATION-PAPER GEMS. 





The Woman’s Home Companion quotes 
the following nuggets of knowledge gath- 
ered by a school teacher from the pupils’ ex- 
amination papers: 

Queen Eelzabeth had no husband and died 
a natural death. 

The heart and lungs are situated in the 
borax. . 

Infantry is a place where they keep in- 
fants. 

A vampire is a man that settles baseball 
games. 

An island is a lot of water with some land 
in the center of it. 

A glossary is a place where they polish 
things. 

Ink is obtained from the Red and Black 
sea. 

A fort is a place where soldiers stay; a 
fortress is a place where soldiers’ wives 
stay, and a fortitude is a place where they 
both stay. 
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BAY SECTION PROGRAM 


BY A. J. 


HE annual session of the C. T. A. 

Bay Section, will convene in San 
Francisco from Monday, April 17, to 
Thursday, April 20. Alfred Roncovieri 
and James 13. Davidson, Superintendents 
of Schools, respectively, of San Fran- 
cisco and Marin counties, have called 
Institutes to meet with 
the Bay Section in order to take advan- 


their Teachers’ 


tage of the exceptionally strong program 
which has been prepared. 

The main speakers on Monday morn- 
ing will be Hon, P. P. Claxton, U. 5S. 
Commissioner of and Mr. 
Henry Kendall Bassett, formerly of the 


Education, 


University of Wisconsin; on Thursday 
morning, Mary Antin, author of “The 
Promised Land,” and Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President of the University of 
California; on Thursday afternoon, John 
Kendrick Bangs, distinguished author, 
editor and lecturer. Thus there will be 
not one dull moment from start to finish. 
The session will open with a bang on 
Monday morning and will close with 
Bangs on Thursday afternoon. 


Commissioner Claxton will have a 
stirring and eloquent message for all 
teachers on the spirit of the teaching 
profession. He will also speak before 
the Music Section on Monday afternoon 
on the Educational Value of Music. He 
has not heretofore visited California at a 
time when he could address the Assocta- 
tion. 

Professor Bassett has achieved a high 
reputation for his work as Assistant Di- 
rector of Congresses, P. P. 1. E., as well 
as in the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin over a period of 
eight years, and in the Summer Sessions 


CLOUD, PRESIDENT 


of the University of California, 1914 
and 1915. Mr. Bassett’s rendition of 
beautiful Folk Tales is so rare and fin- 
ished a production that the opening place 
on the program has been allotted to it. 

The demand by teachers that Mary 
Antin, the famous author of ““The Prom- 
ised Land,” be heard again has been ir- 
resistible, and, hence, she has been en- 
gaged to deliver her patriotically thrill- 
ing and educationally vital lecture be- 
fore the Association. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler will draw 
from the deep wells of experience les- 
sons of incalculable 
and laymen alike. 


worth to teachers 


John Kendrick Bangs has been given 
exclusive rights to the program on the 
last afternoon of the session. His hu- 
mor is seasoned throughout with deep 
reflections on life. who _ heard 
him last year will not miss the opportu- 
nity to enjoy him once more. 

The program of the Elementary De- 
partment, which is placed on the after- 
noon of Monday, April 17, is notewor- 
thy. Mr. FE. Morris Cox, as a leader of 
progressive educational movements, will 
tell of the protection of teachers’ inter- 


Those 


ests by the state-wide organization dur- 


ing the year. Miss Agnes G. Regan, of 
the San Francisco Board of Education, 
and one of the strongest school women 
in California, will treat of lines of im- 
provement in the grades. 
A. Macurda, of 


Professor A. 
the State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, will draw helpful 
instructions from the career, of Milton. 
The illustrated lecture on Astronomy by 
Dr. W. W. Campbell, Director of Lick 
Observatory, will be one of the most at- 
tractive features of the entire session. 
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The High School Department willof great interest and abiding value. 


hold its meeting on Monday afternoon, 
April 17. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Pres- 
ident of Stanford University, will bring 
the highest ideals and freshest concep- 
tions of education to the treatment of 
his theme. Professor W. W. Kemp, of 
the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, and Commissioner 
Will C. Wood may be relied upon for a 
vigorous analysis of conditions both as 
they are and should be in the high school. 
The debate on the Cadet System in High 
Schools should be heard by every teach- 
er. There is no topic which has wider 
significance at the present moment. 
Reference to the accompanying Sched- 
ule of Meetings will indicate the large 
number of Section Meetings with dates. 
Kach one has much to offer that will be 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS, 


The General Sessions will be held at 
Pavilion Hall, corner Sutter and Pierce 
streets, San Francisco. This hall is read- 
ily accessible, is well ventilated and light- 
ed, and is thoroughly satisfactory in 
acoustic properties. Department and 
Section meetings will be held at the Civic 
Auditorium and in school auditoriums. 


The various Railroad Companies have 
agreed to grant one and one-third lowest 
one way first class fare for the round 
trip on the receipt certificate plan. 

All in all, this approaching annual ses- 
sion of the C. T. A. Bay Section prom- 
ises to be one of the most successful in 
years. Every endeavor will be made to 
make it of permanent worth to the mem- 
bers and to teachers in general. 


Cc. T. A.. BAY SECTION, 1916 





Monday, April 17 Tuesday, April 18 
A. M. A. M. 


General Session 


Advisory Council 
California Federation 


of School Women’s/Home Economics Sec- 


Clubs. 


Business and Commer- 
cial Section 


German Section 


Physics and Chemistry 
Section 


Excursions 








P. M. P. M. 


Elementary Depart- Balloting 


ment Marin Co. Institute 
High School Depart- @jassical Section 








Wednesday, April 19 | Thursday, April 20 
A. M. A. M. 


Fine Arts Section 
History Section 


General Session 


tion 
Kindergarten Section 
Manual Arts Section 
Nature Study and Agri- 

culture Section 
(Romanic Language Sec- 
tion (French-Italian) 
| Vocational Guidance 
Section 








P. M. P. M. 
Association 
Applied Arts & Sciences| 
iEnglish Section 


General Session 
Business Meeting 








ment Lib Secti Adjournment 
Geography Secti ee, ee 
Marin Co. Institute ec ene ngs |Mathematics Section 
Music Section ’ \Peace Section 
Music Supervisor’s ‘Physical Education and) 
Conference Recreation Section 
Romanic Language Sec- 
| tion (Spanish) 
Eve. | Eve Eve. Eve: 





Schoolmasters’ Club San Jose Normal 
Banquet Men’s Club Banquet 


Shakespearean Produc- 
tion by Polytechnic 


High School Students 
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Our Book Shelf 


HistoRICAL INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL LitrerRATURE. By G. A. Miller, 


Professor of Mathematics, University of Illinois. The MacMillan Company, . 
1916. s«iii—302 pages. 


pre Rites ase 


A book that will be of interest to teachers of mathematics, whether they may 
care to use it in their classes or not, is Professor Miller’s Historical Introduction 
to Mathematical Literature. The author has had many years of successful ex- 
perience both as a teacher and as an investigator, and the book, while written in 
popular style, contains much that the average teacher may have difficulty in find- 
ing elsewhere. 

One of the aims of the book is to put the reader in touch with modern methods 
and modern developments in mathematics. “There are those,” says the author, 
‘who could give the names of a dozen Greek mathematicians, but could not name 
half that number of eminent living European mathematicians.” In particular, 
the history of mathematics in America is fully set forth. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in a work of this character many things should 
be touched upon which will mean little or nothing to anyone but the mathematical 
specialist ; nevertheless, in Professor Miller’s book there is food for thought for 
the teacher in the graded school as well as for the university professor. 

D. N. LEHMER, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, University of California. 


lesPpINOSA ANB ALLEN’s ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Professors Espinosa 
and Allen of Stanford University. American Book Co. Price $1.24. 


I have thoroughly examined Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Gram- 
mar and have been trying out the text as supplementary work in my Spanish 
classes in the San Francisco Polytechnic High School. It is the best arranged 
and most practical grammar and “method” book that I have ever seen. ‘The 
conversation and composition exercises have been selected with care; not too 
much. The book is not padded but gives the student just what he needs in the 
best possible form for him to appropriate it. 

JAMES READE WATSON, 
Polytechnic High School, San [rancisco. 


BeinG Wett Born. By MW. FF. Guyer, Professor of Zoology, University of Wis- 
consin. Childhood and Youth Series, Edited by M.V. O'Shea. Bobbs Mer- 
ril Company. Price $1.00. 


This is the most readable and satisfactory popular treatment of eugenics the 
reviewer has seen. The book is planned for the average intelligent person and 
presupposes little technical knowledge of the mechanism of heredity. To write 
such a book is no easy matter, but the author has succeeded in making every page 
interesting and intelligible without doing violence to the facts of science. 

The book treats the following subjects: 

Heredity; the bearers of the heritage; mendelism; mendelism in man; in- 
heritance of acquired traits; prenatal influence; responsibility for conduct; men- 
tal and nervous defects; crime and delinquency; and race betterment through 
heredity. 
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The author’s treatment is not only interesting and intelligible, but also sane 
i and reserved. The social problems of mental deficiency, crime, insanity, alcoholism 


and venereal diseases are handled in a masterly and straightforward manner. The 


book cannot be too strongly recommended. Lewis M. TERMAN 


THE Story OF THE MaAp oF Europe, a new volume in the Lake History Series. 

By L. P. Beneszet, Supt. of Schools, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Scott Foresman 

& Company, New York. Cloth, pp. 277, price O0c. 

This little book was written in answer to the query “Why the great war?” It 
answers this question more fully, more impartially, and more reasonably than any 
work we have seen on this subject. The author, not satisfied with any of the ex- 
planations put forward by the conflicting nations, has unearthed the real causes of 
present conditions in Europe and set them forth in terms which may be easily un- 
derstood by even the most immature student. The style is clear and interesting, 
making the study of the book as fascinating as the reading of a romance. The 
author has treated the various races impartially, has been so “neutral” as not to 
offend even the most radical partisan, but has brought a strong indictment against 
the elements, in our civilization, which are responsible for war. A novel feature 
of the work is the map of Europe “as it should be.” In this map and the accom- 
panying text, the author shows a logical and natural division of E urope along 
racial lines. The book is replete with illustrations and colored maps, gives the 
pronounciation of many perplexing words and names and is excellently adapted to 
use in classes in history or current events. Josep ALLAN BEEK 


THE SAN Dieco GARDEN Fair. By Eugen Neuhaus, Assistant Professor of Dec- 
calc Design, University of California, Author of the Art of the Exposition 
and the Galleries of the Exposition. Paul Elder and Company, pp. 80, price 
boards $1.50, buckram $1.75. 

This beautiful book is a companion volume to the one concerning the San 
rancisco Exposition published last year. The typographical makeup of the book 
is above reproach. There are many full page photographs in brown, showing the 
various buildings, detail of decoration, bits of statuary, and the like. The de- 
scriptions by Mr. Neuhaus are vivid and most interesting. Those who have 
visited the Exposition at San Diego will be delighted to have this volume, and 
those who have not been so fortunate as to see the Exposition in this Southern 

' City, will do well to procure this volume before going. 


A Community ArituMetic. By Brenelle Hunt, Principal Training School De- 
partment, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. American Book Com- 
pany, pp. 277, price 60c. 

There is ‘much need of an arithmetic that shows clearly the application of 
problems to actual life conditions. Such a book is the one in question. Moreover 
the problems involved are those that bring out clearly the idea of economy or 
Thrift, which at this time is claiming so much attention in our school work. This 
book, placed in the hands of upper grade or junior high school students, will give 
first hand, knowledge of business and commercial relations, and at the same time, 
furnish information as to the community needs and industrial processes. 

Through the study of this book, the girl will see how she may save money by 
proper buying, and through systematic household accounts. The boy is made to 
see the relation of proper expenditure to his everyday experiences, and the ap- 
plication of arithmetical processes in the work of the office, shop, factory or farm. 
The value of the savings bank and postal and savings system are clearly shown. 
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Publications 


The Year lsook for 1915-1916 of the California Congress of Mothers, which 


a branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
has reached our desk. This is a most attractive bulletin of 95 pages, giving the 
~s of officers, the aims and purposes of the organization, the Constitution and 

By-Laws of the California Congress of Mothers, together with the discussions of 
the various departments of the organization, such as membership, extension, 
finance, home, kindergarten, child labor, and the like. There are selected lists of 
hooks for reference in the various lines, and a complete directory of district clubs. 

es se 


A Directory of High and Normal Schools of the State for the school year 
1915-1916, has been issued by the State Board of Education, under direction of 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, Will C. Wood. This directory-bulletin gives in 
alphabetical order the high school districts of the state and under each head, a com- 
plete list of faculty members in the school, together with the subjects taught, the 
certification of the teacher, whether such certification is special or temporary. The 
enrollment in each school is also given. A complete alphabetical index of high 
school teachers is included at the back of the book. Of great use will be found the 

faculty lists of the Normal School, California Polytechnic School, the various 
intermediate schools of the state, and the lists of clerks of high school boards. The 
Commissioner has done a real service, in compiling this volume of 134 pages. It 
is an excellent piece of work. In most instances, the addresses are given. 

eM 


Citizenship Syllabus; A Course of Study and Syllabus in Civic Training and 
Naturalization for Adult Immigrants in the Evening Schools, a 48-page pamphlet 
published by the New York State Department of Education and prepared by the 
Research Department of the Committee for Immigrants in America. Copies may 
be had free to Public School authorities by writing the National Americanization 
Committee, Astor Court Building, New York City. The attempt is made suc- 
cessfully to standardize the method by which aliens are prepared for citizenship, 
and shows how civic instruction may have practical application in the immigrants’ 
daily life. There is contained in the pages of the pamphlet much information of 
value to those who are looking toward citizenship in this country, and the matter 
is so considered as to interest as well as instruct. The section of the book devoted 
to Suggestions to Teachers on Civic and Naturalization Training, is of particu- 
lar value. ' 

Se 


A Digest of State Laws Relating to Public Education, in force January 1, 
1915, and compiled by William R. Hood and others, is issued as a bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Almost 1,000 pages are devoted to laws in every 
state, and touching such important matters as tenure, teachers’ salaries and pen- 
sions, educational associations, certification, school funds and taxation, child 
labor, fraternities, free text books, uniformity of texts, special types of schools, 
such as evening schools, kindergartens, school extension, high school inspection, 
Teachers’ College and Normal Schools. The subject matter of instruction is given 
full consideration, through laws relating to music, drawing, agriculture, modern 
languages, physical education and the like. As a handbook for the student of 
education, the superintendent of schools, or the teacher in the elementary or high 
school, who wishes to keep abreast of the movements as indicated through legis- 
lative enactment, this bulletin will serve a distinct purpose. 
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News Notes and Comment 


State and National 


IN THE BULLETIN, ENTITLED “Ac- 
CREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED States,” issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, there are 197 Cali- 
fornia high schools listed as accredited. 
In addition to this, there are a number 
of private secondary schools. 


Forty YeEArs Aco. “Mrs. Parker, who 
was dismissed from the public schools 
some time ago because she demanded the 
same pay that was received by male 

sachers of the same grades, has been 
sive an appointment in the San Fran- 
cisco. School ‘Department.’—From_ the 
los Angeles Express, January 15, 1876. 


THE CiTizENs’ EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 
is an organization pledged to assist the 
loard of Education, superintendents and 
teachers of the schools of San Francisco 
in promoting the welfare of the Public 
Schools. This the League expects to 
do by securing funds for buildings and 
equipments, developing public sentiment, 
securing cooperation between parents and 
school, and in endorsing the movement 
to secure for the city a survey of its 
schools at the hands of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


Dr. Davin STARR JORDAN has named 
33 Cardinal Alumni as being among the 
greatest of Stanford’s graduates. Eleven 
of these are now engaged in educational 
work, 6 are lawyers, 5 are engineers, 3 
are journalists, 2 are bankers, 2 are phi- 
lanthropists, while 1 each is engaged in 
chemistry, agriculture, publishing and ge- 
ology. 

FRESNO STATE NORMAL graduated on 
the evening of January 28th, a class of 
15—14 women and one man. The ad- 
dress of the occasion was delivered by 
Hon. Arthur Arlett. There were appro- 
priate exercises, and music by the Nor- 
mal School Quartette, and at the close 
there was an informal reception held. 
This will be the last class to graduate 
from the old school, as the new building 


is rapidly nearing completion, and is a 
model in its plan and projected equip- 
ment. President McLane and his fac- 
ulty have worked steadily together for 
a number of years, and, as a result, the 
Fresno Normal School will be one of the 
finest in the country. On the same date, 
a class of 9 boys and 9 girls was gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade of the Train- 
ing School, the diplomas being presented 
by A. E. Balch, Assistant County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


A New CHEMISTRY BUILDING to cost 
$60,000 is to be erected at Throop Col- 
lege of Technology. The architects 
are Elmer Gray of Los Angeles, and 
3ertram G. Goodhue of New York City. 
Mr. Goodhue, who was the architect for 
the San Diego Exposition, will act in a 
consulting capacity. The building will be 
140x154 feet, will have three floors, and 
will be of reinforced concrete and hollow 
tile construction. It will contain all the 
laboratories and classrooms of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, including the Re- 
search Laboratory of Dr. Arthur A. 
Noyes. 

Tue UNIversity OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA is expecting extensive develop- 
ments in the immediate future. A friend, 
whose name is withheld, has promised 
$1,000,000. The terms of the offer are 
such that the University Board of Trus- 
tees believe it will be a comparatively 
“asy matter to fulfill them. 


THe CoLtorep Pictures from the 
Young & Tield Readers, recently pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, which appear 
on pages 130 and 131 of this number, 
illustrate the wonderful advancement re- 
cently made in the art of making attrac- 
tive school text books. These readers 
cost a little more than the old style read- 
ers with no color, but every child who 
is given a copy of one of these books 
feels as pleased as if he had been given 
a Christmas present. From the Mother 
Goose tales in the primer and first reader 
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William Shakespeare & 


Born April 23, 1564 ml 
Died April 23, 1616 i 
1916 vi 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, 


forgotten music of Shakespeare and his time 
to the world. 

The ballads, ‘‘Airs’’ and dances of the 
days of good Queen Bess live again for us 
through Victor Records, which have been 


made in anticipation of the Nation-wide 
observance of the tercentenary of the ‘‘Bard of Avon.’’ 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gath- 
ered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully re- 
produced from the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation 
and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenwood 
Tree. (Dr. Arne.) Raymond Dixon and Chorus 
17717 Act Il, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Win- 
ter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
17623 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He Have Who 
Killed the Deer? (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover and 
His Lass. (Morley.) 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 
35235 Act II, Scene 1. Recitation: The Duke’s 
Speech Ben Greet 
17163 Act II, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven Age: 
of Man Frank Burbeck 


Y 
but today the VICTOR brings back the long | 


CYMBELINE 
64218 Act i:, .cene 3. Seog: Hark, Hark, ti - * 
(Schubert. ) dv se " 
4 
JUIL"US CAE.JAR | i 
35216 Act lil, Scene 2. Antony’s Address. 
arank Burbeck It 
HAMLET ti 
17717 Act 1V, Scene 5. Traditio. al Songs of Ophelia. { 
Olive Kline | 
16912 Act III, Scene J. Recitation : Soliloe 
bears rbeck 


17115 A. it, Scene 2. Re ittion: Hamici on 
briendshi; 





KING HENRY 7 4E EIGH" 
16912 Act III, Scene:. Wolsey’s Fz 
wellto Cromwell. Frank Bu 


MEASURE FOR MEASU! 
17662 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, v 
Take Those Lips Away. 
(Traditional.) Reyinond Dixon 
64252 Song: Take, O Take Those L.ips 
Away. (Bennett ) : 
Joan McCormack ( Jamaica. 
The Butterfly. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 17°45 Three Meet, 


| 

. ~ si aa noae § Goddesses. 

17163 Act I, Scene 3. agg oe aan ‘ 17846 4 ‘PiApewell Padksenonel Mees. 

55060 Act il, Scene 2, Song: Tell Me ae oe ee eee. =| 
5§ c oe 2. Song: } 7). = 

Where is Fancy Bred? (Stevenson) Flamborough Sword Dance. 

' 


| 
Ben Greet | 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini | | 
$8421 l.ovely Angel. bt arrar-C'ement | 
70:02 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Mur; by | 
234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 


er 


OLD ENGiL'SH DAJJCES 


Victor Band 


17801 § Row Well, Ye Mariners. 


. a : 
Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath 17087 § May Pole Dance: Bluft King Hal. 


Minuet: Don Juan. (Mozart. ) 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the 
17086 Morris Dance. { Weasel. 
35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 17329 Ribbon Dance. 
Symphony Orchestra of London 17328 Shepherd's Hey. 





: Ask any Victor Dealer for these 
Ay Victor XXV a 








: > new and beautiful records by our un- i) 
Wy) $67.50 specialquotation §equalied staff of Victor artists. My 
NWI to schools only For full information, write Wie 
nh _ When ——— is 56 Educational Department X | 
Nt cr Pe tg a8 cavtru. Victor Talking Machine Co. NY 
Wi} ment safe and secure Camden, N. J. ne 
Ir oo donens. = = e P rN 
N¥ cabinet can be locked to rs 
Hn) protect it from dust and a 
MIX promiscuous use by ir- Ny 
Ny responsible people, : ; NY 
Ww ie 
( SS 
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of the series on into the upper numbers, 
stories of great authors and wisely chos- 
en selections of their work are presented, 
leading the child gradually from the 
charm of the simplest folk stories to the 
grandeur of the noblest literature. 


THE ALHAMBRA DatLty ApvocaTE for 
February 29 contains an article by 
Charles Emory Barber, Superintendent 
of Schools of Alhambra, dealing with the 
advancement of education in Alhambra. 
This article is profusely illustrated and 
outlines very clearly and completely the 
educatonal progress in this thriving com- 
munity. 





BEST IN 1835 


BEST IN 1916 





Aw olately free frum it 
' ta: mad 
| Distributed by 
| 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Fianeixco 
c F. WEBER @ CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 


San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco 





Mr. J. A. CRANSTON, Superintendent 
of Schools of Santa Ana, feeling keenly 
the need of more concentrated effort on 
the part of teachers, has introduced a new 


plan in the schools of Santa Ana. The 
six grades below the intermediate school 
have been divided into two sections, the 
tirst three grades in the first section, and 
the remaining fourth, fifth and sixth 


~ 


grades in the second section. The pro- 
grams have been arranged so that each 
teacher instead of scattering her ability 
over from eight to ten subjects as here- 
tofore, will be able to concentrate on one 
or two subjects. This plan will naturally 
lead to better teaching, for the teacher 
will be able to make a special study of 
her particular line of work, and the Su- 
pervisor will be able more easily to locate 
responsibility for satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory work. Mr. Cranston has been 
re-elected for a period of four years. 


Tre UNiversity OF CALIFORNIA is to 
spend $500,000 on new buildings. The 
Library Building will be completed, three 
new buildings will be erected for the 
Medical School, another unit is to be 
added to the Agricultural Group, a Chem- 
ical Laboratory Building is to be added 
to the present Chemistry Building, and 
other extensive improvements are to be 
made. 


Tne RAMONA CHRONICLE, issued by 
‘ne »upils of the Kighth Grade Language 
Class, Ramona Grammar School, Holly- 
wood, made its appearance March Ist 
of this year. It is a very creditable pro- 
luction, and contains everything that a 
school paper should have. 


A GENEALOGICAL Cuart of the Rulers 
of England and Scotland has recently 
veen published by A. J. Nystrom & Com- 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 





3051 ADELINE STREET 


Berkeley, California 





pany, showing at a glance the relationship 
existing between the monarchs of Europe 
past and present, and bringing out many 
interesting facts. Some quite startling 
relationships frequently over-looked are 
shown, as, for example, the fact that the 
Czarine of Russia, the King of England, 
the Queen of Roumania, the Queen of 
Spain, and the Queen of Norway, are all 


5 





D. J. SULLIVAN C.C. VAN LIEW 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 








Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


We announce with pleasure and pride the publication of 
an entirely new series of geographies which we believe will 
satisfy even the most particular teachers. 


These new books have been prepared by ALBERT 
PERRY BRIGHAM of Colgate University, and CHARLES 
T. McFARLANE of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The changing world conditions, the great war, our grow- 
ing efforts to increase our industries and trade, the present 
tendency in teaching, have created a new situation in our 
schools that must be met. And it has been a long time since 
any of the geographies now in use were new. 


These are some of the reasons why no effort, no expense 
has been spared to make these new geographies far in advance 
of anything of their kind previously kngwn. 


These books challenge comparisdgg@with any and all. Ap- 
pealing in style, emphatic as to industry, and commerce, im- 
pressive in vivid presentation of the h1man side of geography, 
striking in illustration, artistic in fi.aps, convenient in size, 
official in their conformity, they tower above others as did 
Gulliver above the Lilliputians. 







From Cover to Cover These Books are New 
New Texts, New Maps, New Illustrations 


First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
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first cousins of Emperor William, and 
that the Queen of Greece is his sister. 


Dozens of other interesting relationships _ 
, . ‘ . : Francisco 
can be seen at a glance by referring to 
ie rs ee “ Head- 
the chart. Write the Nystrom Company naniniee 
for particulars. NEA. 
“THe CiINic,” conducted by the Col- 1915 


lege of Osteopathic physicians and sur- 
geons at Los Angeles, treats an average 
of 8,200 cases per month. In addition to 
this work, which affords excellent train- 
ing for the students, the seniors and post- 
graduates are admitted to all clinics of 
the Los Angeles County Hospital, thus 
giving the students in the Osteopathic 
College exceptional opportunities for 
practical work in connection with their Comfortable accomodations for visiting 


Ramona 


Hotel and Dining 
Room 


174 Ellis St. Near Powell 







‘tudies members of the C. T. A. during the con- 
See vention week of April 17th. 

THe STANDARD RURAL SCHOOL PLAN, Every room with private bath 
as in force in Oregon, has been recom- and outside location. Uniform 

dite toe Caan C toe @ ; rate of $1.50 per day for one 
mended for Tehama County by Superin- person, $2.00 per day for two 
tendent Miss Mamie 1. Lang. persons. 

TH E S AN Di EGO STATE Nor MAI Faultless Service in our Beautiful Dining Room 
School announces its summer quarter. Breakfast 35¢ Luncheon 40c¢ Dinner 75c 
beginning July 5 and ending September Take Blue Universal Bus. Hotel Pays Fare 
29. The second term begins August 21. No Liquors 
enrollments limited to 400. Applicants eee ieee enn 
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C= Esterbrook Pen Mfg Co, 
Since 1860 86-100 DejawareAve, p Sit, Peto Avs 


DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 
enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. The handsomest and most practical 
diploma on the market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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**THE ARITHMETIC OF EVERYDAY LIFE”’ 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


Kndorsed hy 


David Snedden Commissioner of Edueation, Massachusetts 

Calvin N. Kendall Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 

Payson Smith State Superintendent of Schools, Maine 

Fr. M. MeMurry Teachers College, Columbia University 

KE. P. Cubberley Leland Stanford Junior University 

G. D. Strayer Teachers College. Columbia University 

J. i. Meriam University of Missouri 

S. A. Courtis Author of Courtis Standard Tests 

J. H. Van Sickle Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

G. I. Aldrich Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 

U. G. Wheeler Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 

W. B. Guitteau Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

F. V. Thompson Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

KF. M. Hunter Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Catherine TT. Bryce’ Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Flora EK. Pope Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mary MeSkimmon Principal of Pierce School, Brookline, Mass, 

Flora EK. Drake Director of Practice, Indianapolis 


and other leaders in education 


Series on sale by H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, Los Angeles 


4 Park Street 


Boton ~=6 Houghton Mifflin Company “Chicco, 





To California Teachers 


Did you visit the PALMER METHOD Booth at the Panama-Pacifiec Expo- 
sition and the Standard Commercial School conducted by the Exposition au- 
thorities, where the PALMER METHOD was taught daily? 

The Departments of Education and Social Economy of the Exposition 
awarded the PALMER METHOD the Highest Medal of Honor and also pre- 
sented to Mr. Palmer a Highest Award as Collaborator on Educational Reform. 

Improvement in the penmanship of the public school pupils of your great 
State is dependent upon your individual efforts. Granting that you have the 
right professional attitude toward your work and that you realize the par- 
amount importance of penmanship in the curriculum, The A, N, Palmer Co. 
ean readily give you expert training and equip you to demonstrate practical 
writing skillfully and to teach it successfully. 

THE PALMER METHOD of BUSINESS WRITING combines legibility and 
rapidity with ease of performance. It compels comfortable, upright posture, 
and thus conserves the health, time, and eyesight of the writer. 

The Palmer Method Plan makes the teaching of writing fascinating and 
joyful. It is just as adaptable to rural schools as to city schools. It prescribes 
(1) thoreughly graded textbooks; (2) well trained teachers; (3) careful super- 
vision by expert traveling instructors; and (4) economy. 

Our Normal Course of Correspondence, regular fee $10, is free to teachers 
whose pupils are provided with individual copies of WRITING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES for first and second grades, or of THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING for the third grade and above. The lessons in the 
Manuals are progressive; there is nothing to unlearn. All we ask is the op- 
portunity to demonstrate our efliciency. 


For full particulars, write to 


The A. N. Palmer Co. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston St., Boston Mass. Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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will be enrolled in order, first, from the 
Normal School; second, from other Cali- 
fornia Normal Schools; third, Califor- 
nia teachers; fourth, teachers from other 
states, and finally, special students. It 
is under authorization from the State 
Roard of Education, that the continuous 
session plan is inaugurated in San Diego. 
Details may be had from the Registrar 
of the school. The courses are planned 
to meet the needs of teachers in all 





Free to History 
And Geography Teachers 


FOUR BOOKS: 


How ‘To Use Blackboard Outline 
Maps. 


How To Use Desk and Wall Out- 
line Maps. 


The Sanford Book (American His- 
tory.) 


Catalog No. 161, (*A World of 
Maps.”) 


COC 


Check the squares, cut out this adver- 
tisement and send it to 


A. J. NYSTROM & COQ. 





623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


grades of school work, and, in addtion, 
a series of special lectures on important 
topics will be given. There are no tui- 
tion fees and laboratory and other fees 
are nominal. 


LANTERN SLIDES, illustrative of work 
in lumbering, conservation and forest 
service, are in the possession of Mr. . 
B. F. Sanford of Los Angeles, and are 
being furnished to teachers of the manu- 
al arts for work in their classes. 


THe Grecc PustisHinc Company, 
notice of the removal of which was given 
in the last issue of the News, has had a 
phenomenal growth. On page 59 of the 
January number oi the News, we said 
erroneously that “a total of 705 schools 
throughout the country are using Gregg 
Shorthand.” What we should have said 
was that curing the past year the adop- 
tion of the system throughout the coun- 
try had reached the wonderful total of 
705 schools. As a matter of fact, the 
total number of schocls now using Gregg 
Shorthand is 3,208. 


THe Seconp ANNUAL TRACK and 
Field Meet of the California Interschol- 
astic Fedration, Central Section, was 
held at Fresno on March 18. 
schools participated. 


Sixteen 


THE SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL, under 
the auspices of the State Normal School 
at Fresno, will hold its second session 
at Huntington Lake, beginning June 26, 
and continuing six weeks. The location 
is ideal, in the high Sierras, and reached 
by the San Joaquin and Eastern Rail- 
road, about 70 miles from Fresno at an 





Makes Music Teaching Easier—The ‘‘101 Best Songs” 


This nationally known book takes the tedium out of music teaching. The pupils like it; the keys are easy, the songs, those which 
children want to sing. Tens of thousands of the best equipped schools in America are using it. 


word: “‘Jt makes teaching easier.”’ 


College and Folk Songs. Just the songs that have made good. 


OVER 2 MILLION COPIES SOLD 
The value of this book to teachers is best proven by its 


enormous sale. Over 2 million copies bought by schools 
that have tested it and compared it with others. 


The same easy-teaching features that have helped all 
these other teachers will help you make music more interest- 
ing to your pupils. 


Yes—only 3'4c per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, or 70c per doz., prepaid by mail. Less than one dozen, 10c per 
ny om pace To obtain lowest rate, orders for 100 or more copies may be made up partly of the ‘ Beginner’, 
3” Book of Songs,”’ provide 

cts 


you cannot use The Cable Company 1210 Cable Bldg. Chicago 
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You and your pupils will find the ‘101 Best Songs”’ better than any other for the 
contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that teach love of country; Songs of Sentiment and the Home; Sacred Se 












From them all comes the same 


a : 2 
lections and 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS 
This is another book of simple songs, exercises, rote songs, 
etc., for teaching beginners. Sold at same low prices. 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
We want every teacher to know this book—especially 


this fine new | 6th edition. Write for free copy mention- 
ing this paper. 














HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
On The California List 


PRACTICE WORK IN ENGLISH 


By Marietta Knight é ° 60 cents 


A drill book for the first year of 
High School dealing with those weak- 
nesses of the first year student that 
are the most difficult to root out. 


A BUSINESS SPELLING BOOK 
By D. D. Mayne ° e ° 


Compiled in co-operation with busi- 
ness men, it contains the necessary 
words of business. It provides a ra- 
tional method of teaching. 


30 cents 


MODERN AMERICAN SPEECHES 


Edited with notes and introductions by 
lL. W. Boardman ° ° ° 40 cents 
A literature text, which reveals to 

the student the American Ideal de- 

veloped within our nation and reaching 
out to influence the world. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
By Hollis Godfrey . 7 * - $1.10 


Laboratory Manual ° e .- 86 cents 


This chemistry makes chemistry mean 
something and to make pupils think for 
themselves. It uses much of the chem- 
istry of every-day life. 


A HISTORY OF COMMERCE 
By Clive Day > ° ‘ ° < 2.00 


Treats fully of recent commercial 
development. The salient and signif- 
icant movements of commerce through- 
out the world are recorded in a new 
chapter which has been added. Latest 
available statistics have been included 
and the bibliography enlarged. 


AN EKCONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By EK, L. Bogart ‘ e . . e $1.75 


A standard text now being extensive- 
ly introduced in the fourth year of the 
high school in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the N. Ek. A. Com- 
mittee on Social Science, 


FABULAK FACILES 


Edited by J. C. Kirtland, Jr. . 75 cents 
Scholarly, skillfully graded and ar- 
ranged, this book furnishes an excel- 
lent “bridge to Caesar,” 
LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS ° 
60 Volumes to Choose From 


Write for booklet giving full de- 
scripton of each and the College [n- 
trance Requirements in IHnglish. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 














































Best Books on Spanish 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Gram- 
mar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. By C. A. 
Toledano. Spanish Grammar on Nor- 
mal Lines, 


Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





Pitman’s Practical Grammar. 112 pp., 
40c; cloth, 50c, 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish, 267 pp., $1.00. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Cor- 
respondence, 360 pp., $1.35. 


Spanish Business Interviews, 96 pp. 
cloth, 50e. With Correspondence, etc., 
each forming a complete Commercial 
Transaction. 


Used in the Commercial Evening School of San 
Francisco. 


Snglish-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary, Cloth, gilt, 
660 pp., $2.25. By G. R. Macdonald. 
A complete work of reference for 
students and teachers, and for those 
engaged in foreign correspondence, 
containing all the Words and Terms 
used in Commercial Correspondence 
which are not contained in the Dic- 
tionaries in ordinary use. 


“‘This book can be recommended without qualifica- 
tion.”’— The Business Journal, New York. 


“*A valuable work of reference and thoroughly up- 
to-date.’’— The South American (New York). 


“* The speciat merit of this work is that it includes all 
the words and expressions which are used in commercial 
work .... The type is clear, and the arrangement is 
such that a desired term can be found in the shortest pos- 
sible time. That the work is thoroughly up-to-date can be 
seen by reference to such terms as ‘aeroplane’, ‘taxicab’, 
‘wireless telegraphy’, marconigram’, etc., which are not 
given in most Spanish-English dictionaries.’’ — 


Writer ( Boston.) 


Spanish Commercial Render. 170 = pp., 
cloth, $1.00, 


“Contains many articles which are brief, but rich in 
facts, details, import and export figures, so arranged as to 
eliminate monotony . . the best Spanish commercial 
reader.’ — South American, (New York.) 


Taquigrafin Espanola de Isaac Pitman, 
Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand to Spanish. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.25. 


Key to Same, $1.00, 


Any book in this list will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Liberal Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand”’ 
Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education. $1.50 
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elevation of 7,000 feet. Some five acres 
have been secured as a permanent site. 
There are ample accommodations in 
tents, cottages and cabins. Full credit 
will be given for all work satisfactorily 
done on the same basis as in regular ses- 
sions. Courses will be offered in Educa- 
tion, Art, Music, English, Manual Train- 
ing, Mechanical Drawing, Domeste Sci- 
ence, Primary Methods, Reading, Story 
Telling, and “The Sierras,” the latter 
constituting a study of mountain life and 
conditions. Write for information to 
Prof. W. B. Givens, Fresno Normal. 


SUPERINTENDENT Tforace M. REeEpoxk, 
of Santa Monica, who for nine years has 
been Superintendent of Schools of that 
city, has been re-elected for a period of 
four years. The Santa Monica Daily 
Outlook, in a recent issue, carries a re- 
port of the address of Mr. Rebok follow- 
ing his election. The Superintendent 
gives the teachers of the elementary and 
high schools warm praise for their work 


MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of . University of 
California and Stan- 
ford University. 
Strong standard de- 
partments leading 
to B: A, Bl, and 
B. S. degrees. B. S. 
degree granted in 
both Home _ Eco- 
nomics and Physi- 
cal Education de- 
partments. Special 
opportunities for 
library study, music, and art. Ideal 
climate. Particular care exercised for 
health of students. Out-door life. 
Christian influences. Undenomination- 
al. Spring semester begins Feb. 2, 1916. 
For catalogue address 


Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 





and asks the cooperation of all citizens 
and taxpayers in helping to carry for- 
ward the work of the schools. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT EXxuipits of 
school furnishings, equipments and 
books, made at the Central section, 
C. T. A., at Fresno, were those of the 
American Book Company, Ginn & Co., 
Scott Foresman & Co., Milton Bradley 
Company, Braun-Knecht-Heiman, Edu- 


cational Publishing Company, Gregg 
Publishing Company. 
Mrs. FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 


of the Gregg Publishing Company, has 
been invited to speak before the meeting 
of the Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Tucson next month. 


AMONG THE GRAND PRIZES awarded 
by the P. P. I. E. last year, was one to 
the Oakland Public Schools for their 
work in music. A gold medal was also 


awarded Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director 


official 


of Music. There were 32 con- 
























Aren’t 
Disston Tools 


the tools for Your classes too? 


The Supervisor of Manual Arts, 
St. Paul, Minn., says: 
September 29, 1915. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Having used your Saws, Files and Saw 
Jointer for many years under the most 
trying conditions to which tools could 
be put, I am compelled to express to 
you my appreciation of the sterling 
worth of DISSTON TOOLS. Scientific 
investigation and research of the high- 
est type must have been used for many 
years in order to bring your tools, es- 
pecially your line of hand saws, to the 
high state of efficiency in which they 
now work, 
Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Donald V. Ferguson, 
Supervisor of Manual Arts. 








Isn’t that the kind of tools you want? 





Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


See our Exhibit at Hotel Ponchartrain, 
Detroit. 
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To NEW YORK | | Schwabacher- Frey 


By Rail and Ocean Stationery Company 


Through fare from San Francisco 609-611 Market St., San Francisco 
same as All-Rail and includes 


Berth and Meals on Steamer 


“Sunset Limited” hiv orleans Station ery 


Leaves Third Street Station 5:00 P. M. 





Connects at New Orleans With 


Southern Pacific’s Ocean Liners and 


Sailing to New York Wednesdays and 
Saturdays 


sac mance savseum man» | | SCHOOL Supplies 


Auto Trip, Phoenix to Globe, Made by 
Detour Maricopa to Bowle, Arizona. 








For Fares and Berths Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 


Write us at any time for 


Samples and Quotations 














PE CET -4 0) a 


New York, N Y. Flatiron Bldg 
0 26th Kansas Ci Mo New York Life Bid 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. (Year) Spokane. w, fe ges 


Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg 





U. S. Trust Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C. BOYNTON 4 CALVIN ESTERLY | 
MGRS hee 
a. HALL ) MALE YT i) 


517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 HOME A1840 TELEPHONE KEARNY 5959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C. BOYNTON, 1888 LONGEST, LARGEST, 


BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Berkeley Office, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 533 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 


J. B. Stearns ’ R. W. Coddington ' 
5. M. Hahn 8 § ™Omagers Mary L. Coddington (™“#nasers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 


sitions in California than in any other state. Reliability and Efficiency are 
our watchwords. Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 
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certs given by the seven organizations. 
In addition to the grand prize there were 
other gold medals and medals of honor, 
covering the work of the band, orches- 
tra and chorus of the hgh school, the 
elementary school and of the commu- 
nity orchestra. 

C. P. ZANER, OF ZANER & BLOSER Co., 
is visiting the Coast and lecturing and 
demonstrating on Penmanship before 
many teachers’ meetings, particularly 
along the line of distinguishing features 
of the new California writing books. 


Liovor ts Nor served at the Hotel 
Ramona. A high moral tone is main- 
tained and teachers going there will have 
high class accommodations and courteous 
treatment. Headquarters N. E. A., 1915. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. FRAncis, of 
Los Angeles, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
according to telegraphic report received at 
the moment of going to press. The period 
of service is four years, the position car- 
rying a salary of $6,500. In accepting the 
position, Mr. Francis will, it is under- 
stood, begin work in his new field on the 
opening of the fall term. Mr. Francis 
has been connected with the schools of 


Ge LDORADO!”’, said Miss Grace, “I have found it. 


work ever so much easier. 





no other pencil could ever find favor with them.” 


Sold at 155 Second St. San Francisco, by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Main Office: Jersey City, N. J. 


Los Angeles for many years. He was 
the first principal of the old Commercial 
High School, and later became head of 
the Polytechnic High School, which for 
some years shared honors with the Los 
Angeles High School when these were 
the only two public institutions of Sec- 
ondary Grade in the city. Mr. Francis 
succeeded Dr. E. C. Moore of Harvard, 
when, several years ago, the latter ac- 
cepted a position at Yale University. 


THE San Disco Hicu Scuoot Manu- 
al for 1915-1916 has reached us. Aside 
from covering full outlines of courses 
given, the general make-up of the manual 
is exceedingly attractive. The full-page 
photographs and topographical work in- 
dicate that the “Russ” printshop at the 
San Diego High School can be classed 
among the best. When a high school 
printshop can turn out such a piece of 
work, it certainly has advanced beyond 
the amateur class. 


EXHIBITORS OF SCHOOL I‘URNISHINGS, 
books, equipments, and the like at the re- 
cent meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Detroit included the firms 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Luther O. 
Draper Shade Co., Esterbrook Steel Pen 


It makes my 
If my sister teachers knew of how 
much comfort there is to be found in the use of the seventeen perfect gradings of 
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Hundreds of ‘Teachers 


OF MANUAL TRAINING throughout the country are using 
the NEW CATALOG OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Issued by American Wood Working Machinery Co., as an 


Auxiliary Text Book 


Detailed construction of Wood Turning, Lathes, Saw Bench- 


es, Jointers, etc., is shown in this catalog and affords inter- 
esting matter for class study. 





Life poses of students at work on machines is intended to 


give a boy a clear understanding of the best modes of shop 
practice. 


Floor plans of some of the most modern schools in the 
United States will be interesting to the teacher of Manual 
Training, on whom the duty of planning and equipping a 
school may fall. 

If you haven’t one of these catalogs it will be to your in- 
terest to let us send you one; and if you desire a few for 
class use we have a limited number for that purpose. Address 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 


Western Sales Office, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Executive Office, 591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, New York 
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Questions! Questions! Qecesdions! 


Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling Questions on 


History, SQIUNACAAAUALASUANUAEAT NAA EDARAAU RENAE ANEUU CANAD EEN ETT EASA AREAS 


Do Your Pupils Know that 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster— is a constant source 
of accurate information ;—an all-knowing special teacher whose 
services are always available? 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


400,000 ew Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 2700 Pages. 


Geography, 
Noted People, 
Fictitious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 
New Words, 
Flags, Coins, 
State Seals, | 
Arbitrary Signs, 
Sports, Arts, 
Sciences, etc., 

as well as 

questions on 
Pronunciation, 
Spelling, and 
Definition? 


This One 
SUPREME 
AUTHORITY | 


answersall of them. = 
TMM tn. : 


DUSUAAUUDALTAAUON TDD ANDEAN EDAD SHH 


Bi ae 


Su SuRe wn SER Aum Suns) 


I ublishing 
Hill-Standard Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturing Co., 
Co., 
International 


Gregg 


Harvester Co., Langslow 
Fowler Co., A. J. Nystrom & Co., A. N. 
Palmer Co., Rand McNally & Co., Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., Stanley Rule & 
level Co., University of Chicago Press, 
Victor Talking Machine Co., World 
Sook Co., Zaner & Bloser Co., Thos. 
Nelson & Sons. 


History AND GeEOGRAPHY teachers 
would do well to take advantage of the 
opportunity presented by A. J. Nystrom 
& Company to obtain one of their valu- 
able and interesting books pertaining to 
the use of maps. See this company’s ad 
in this number. 

MINIMUM HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 
for the Rural Schools, is the title of a 
pamphlet prepared by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, and published by the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago. 


PusLic, SociETy AND ScHoOoL LI- 


BRARIES, 


is the title of Bulletin No. 25, 
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This New Creation is equivalent 


Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 
) 30,000 Geographical Subjects. Thousands 
1 of other References. Hundreds of NEW 
| Words not given in any other dictionary. 


ig GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Would not a request to your school authorities bring 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL to your schoolroom? 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for €pecimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


from the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
This statistical study will prove welcome 
to librarians and school people. 


A SuMMER ScHooL oF PHysIcAL 
EpucaTION, under the auspices of the 
Y. W. C. A., will be held at Los Angeles, 
July 17 to August 18. 


AT THE SANTA BaArpsara High School, 
students are to hold a Shakespearean 
l‘estival Week, beginning April 23. “As 
You Like It” will be presented by the 
students. The Forge, the publication of 
the Santa Barbara High School, con- 
tains in the senior number an announce- 
ment to this effect. 


‘TEACHERS OF PHysics AND DoMESsTIC 
SCIENCE will be supplied with the fol- 
lowing books and charts free by writing 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
and mentioning the Sierra Educational 
News: Booklets—The Practical Teach- 
ing of Domestic Science, Vocational 
Training, The Manual of Family Ma- 
chine, Mechanics of the Sewing Ma- 
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No. 151 


é A New Stanley Spoke Shave 


Designed especially for Manual Training use. Note the 
improved adjustment whereby the cutter can be quickly and 
accurately adjusted both endwise and sidewise. Made with 
raised or straight handles. 


Special circular containing complete description. 


ADDRESS 


STANLEY Ruce & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 








Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 

Rapid 


Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please send us your inquiries. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CoO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., State Representative 
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chine. Wall Charts—Vibrating-Shuttle, 
Lockstitch, Single-thread, Elastic Chain- 
stitch, Vertical Oscillating Shuttle-Lock- 
stitich, Vertical Rotary Hook Lockstitch, 
and Horizontal Oscillating Hook Lock- 
stitch. Illustration of 4 types of lock- 
stitch machines. See ad in this number 
of the News. 

U. S. Civin Service EXAMINATIONS 
for clerks at the Panama Canal, will be 
held in Leavenworth on April 12th. The 
commencement salary is $1200, with 
rapid increase. The government pro- 
vides transportation to and from the Ca- 
nal and gives 30 days’ vacation yearly. 
Readers wishing full advice regarding 
this position and examination, may ob- 
tain free sample examination questions 
from Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tne EpucationaL Dicest, published 
at the State Normal School, Fresno, con- 
tains an excellent article by C. L.. Phelps, 
on Some l'undamentals in Rural Ele- 
mentary [Education in Central Califor- 
nia. Other splendid articles make this 
one of the best numbers of The Digest 
yet issued, 

Tue Use or Toracco ry STUDENTS 
was the subject of an investigation by the 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School 
Faculty. Some interesting facts were 
brought out, showing among other things 
that over 50% of the boys who left 
school last year on account of failure 
and indifference were smokers, and that 
out of 69 graduates reported to have 
heen smokers, not more than 12 had 
made college entrance credits sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the State 


University. A very encouraging aspect 
of the situation has been the attitude 
taken by the boys themselves, showing 
that in the mind of the rank and file, the 
cigarette is discredited. 

Principar J. O. Cross, Pasadena High 
School has recently been appointed an 
Associate Editor of “The School Re- 
view,” published at the University of 
Chicago. There are a number of notable 
educators throughout the country asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cross on the [ditorial 
Board. The School Review is one of our 
most important educational publications. 

Mr. L. W. BartLetr, VOCATIONAL 
Apvtsor of the Pomona City Schools, has 
recently been conducting a class in Vo- 
cational Guidance for the parents in 
Pomona. ‘This is something of a new 
departure, and no doubt will be very 
beneficial, in that it will familiarize the 
parents with the problems and aims of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 





I H C Chart and Slide Lecture Circuits for 
next school year are being planned now. 
Join a permanent circuit and have our mater- 
ial sent you at regular intervals. This plan 
gives better service and greatly reduces ex- 
press charges. Requests to join circuits 
should come in at once. Address Educational 
Department, International Harvester Com- 
pany of New Jersey, (Inec.) Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during the 
Spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. H 231, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge, 





Y.W.C. A. HOTEL 


642 Jones Street 
San Francisco 


A High Class, Modern Hotel in the Vicinity of Shops and Theatres 


Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per Day. Special rates to parties 
of more than two who wish to occupy same rooms 


All rooms have Private Bath, Telephone, Steam Heat 
and Elevator Service. 


Take Geary Street Car to Jones Street 
or Universal Bus direct to the Hotel 


Telephone Franklin 5940 
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Bay Section Convention 
San Francisco, April 17-20 


EACHERS residing in the Bay Section Counties are urged to at- 
a. tend the Bay Section Convention C. T. A., April 17-20, 1916. Sup- 
erintendents Alfred Roncovieri and James B. Davidson, respectively, of 
San Francisco and Marin counties have arranged to have their Teachers 
Institutes meet with the Bay Section in order to take advantage of the 
exceptional and attractive program. Among the speakers will be: 


HON. P. P. CLAXTON AGNES G. REGAN 
HENRY KENDALL BASSETT A. A. MACURDA 
DR. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER DR. W. W. CAMPBELL 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
MARY ANTIN W. W. KEMP 
E. MORRIS COX WILL C. WOOD 


For Program see pages 168 and 1609 of this magazine. 


The California Teachers Association stands for the development of 
Education and the betterment of conditions for teachers. Through the 
California Council of Education it has secured the enactment of legisla- 
tion favorable to these ends and has opposed such ag was directed against 
educational interests. Every teacher in California should belong to the 
Association. Cooperation is the order of the age. In union there is 
strength. We have over ten thousand members now, but we need you. 
Membership costs but one dollar per year and includes a subscription 
to the Sierra Educational News, the leading educational magazine of the 
West. If you are teaching in any of the following counties, you are 
eligible to membership in the Bay Section C. T. A. and may take out 
your certificate while at the Convention. For further information ad 
dress W. L. Glascock, Secretary Bay Section, San Mateo, Cal. 


Counties in Bay Section 


ALAMEDA MONTEREY SAN LOUIS OBISPO 
CONTRA COSTA NAPA SAN MATEO 
CALAVERAS NEVADA SANTA CLARA 
HUMBOLDT SAN BENITO SANTA CRUZ 
LAKE SAN FRANCISCO SOLANO 
MENDOCINO SAN JOAQUIN SONOMA 
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UNIVERSITY COOPERATION shows itself 
in an interesting way in the organization 
of summer session work, as appears in 
the arrangements which are being made 
by the Universities of Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming and Nevada. These institu- 
tions have agreed to joint engagements 
of some special lecturers for their sum- 
mer sessions. The men selected will be 
secured for four weeks’ work and their 
services will be given for one week each 
to the universities which have entered 
into this plan. 


ELECTRICITY as a motive power has at 
last been applied to transcontinental 
trains. The locomotives of the Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway now 
pull the Limited trains over the Conti- 
nental Divide under electrical power gen- 
erated from mountain streams. This 
situation is appreciated by tourists as 
there is no smoke or cinders to annoy or 
obstruct the view. , 





SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. MARY J. LINCOLN. 60 cents 


The simplest textbook in domestic 
science. Published in 1915. A modern 
course, for grammar schools or the 
smaller high schools, planned for two 
years, with two lessons a week. Course 
of Study Free. 


“The book is simple and prac- 
tical. It faces an interesting 
phase of later education in con- 
necting the home with the 
school through credits for home 
work. The time for household 
arts in the school may thus be 
reduced to one-fourth of the time 
usually allowed for _ it.’’—Mary 
Schenck Woolman. 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG, Super- 
visor of Home Economics in the Los 


Angeles Public Schools. FOR GRADES 
IV-VIIT, 50 cents. 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE has as its new 
Principal, to succeed the late Booker T. 
Washington, Major Robert R. Moton, 
of Hampton Institute, Virginia. Presi- 
dent Moton was a long time friend of 
Dr. Washington, and his training and 
experience will no doubt render him a 
fitting successor. 


COMMENCEMENT Music for 1916 is 
being sent free by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Department W., Boston, Mass. 
Music Supervisors and others interested 
should avail themselves of this opportuni- 
ty. Attention is directed to announce- 
ment on page 192, of this number. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. H. CHRISTENSEN, 
it is announced, who for fifteen years has 
been head of the Salt Lake City School 
System, has given notice to the Board of 
Education that he will decline a reap- 
pointment to his position and will enter 
upon some different line of work. This 
announcement coming voluntarily and 





Interest the Child— 


Why should we divorce the be- 
xinner from this all important 
factor in school work? The 


Elson-Runkel Primer 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


will show how the ELSON method 
is built on interest. The told 
story is the central idea. Around 
it are assembled a large number 
of “time proved” practical de- 
vices for introducing the child to 
the printed page. 

There are no regrets where the 
ELSON Service is used in any 
grade. Why not look into this 
very definite and effective method 
for the first two grades? 


“Mechanics taught through 
interest” 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


E. B. WICKERSHAM, ‘California Representative 
257 Webster Street Palo Alto 


Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue 


Send for our complete list of high 
school texts approved for use in 
California High Schools 
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out of a clear sky, has caused much 
comment in educational circles. Mr. 
Christensen has been a leading figure not 
only in the schools of Salt Lake City, but 
he has stood high in the National Edu- 
cation Association. ‘The recent survey 
of the schools of Salt Lake showed that 
ile system was most progressive in very 
many details. Mr. Christensen’s friends, 
who are many, will wish him every suc- 
cess in whatever he may undertake. 

A Free EmMpLoyMENT BUREAU has 
been started by the Government in the 
U. S. Appraiser’s Building, San I*ran- 
cisco, for the purpose of bringing the job 
and the jobless together without cost to 
either. Jévery postoffice is supplied with 
blank forms of application for the benefit 
of farmers and others who need help, 
and for the man who wants employment. 
These blanks are transmitted through the 
mail to the office of the Bureau in San 





A Volume of ‘‘American Woods’? displayed. 


Our American Woods is illustrated by specimens, and 
it is so useful that its author has been awarded the special 
Elliott Cresson gold medal, on account of its production. 

Our Handbook of Trees is photo-descriptive. 
**Nothing but praise for the work’’— The Nation. 
“‘Extraordinarily thorough and attractive.,—N. Y. Times. 

Our Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope are 
invaluable with those instruments. 

Our Wooden Cards would please you for announcements, 
name-cards, invitations, etc., printed to your order. 

See current issue California’s Magazine. 

Write for information and samples. 


ROMEYN B. HouGu Co., Box 23, LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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We want every reader of this journal to have 
our Catalogue of 


‘The Perry Pictures 


It contains 1600 minature illustrations, a 
Bird Picture in natural colors, and in April, 
an Extra Size Picture 
(Seven Cent Size) on paper 9 by 12, 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
Cost Only Qne Cent Each for 25 or more 


send it in 


The Catalogue also tells about Bird Pictures 
in Natural Colors, Large Pictures for Fram- 


4 Send 5 two-cent stamps for it today. 


I‘rancisco without postage. Applications 
can be made with the blank form, by tele- 
phone (Sutter 6108), by letter, or per- 
sonal call. This work is conducted by 
a branch of the Bureau of Immigration 
under the supervision of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. HL. MAXweu 
has been re-elected for another term of 
6 years with leave of absence until Octo- 
ber 15 on full pay. Dr. Maxwell has 
been Superintendent of the Schools of 
Greater New York for a number of 
years, and stands out, as in many re- 
gards, the greatest superintendent in our 
country. Ile has, against great ocds, 
carried forward the system in the metro- 
polis, and even those who are opposed 
to him admit his superior ability as a 
man, a teacher and administrator. 


Tne Los ANGELES State NorMat 
School Magazine, edited by Professor 
A. A. Macurda, and issued bi-monthly, 
contains articles of interest on educaton- 
al problems. It is intended to reflect the 
work of the various departments of the 
school. A recent number contained an 
exhaustive article on the Psychology of 
Spelling. 

Tur Youtit’s INsrrucror for March 
7, 1916, is an “Anti-Tobacco” number. 
It is designed to reach young smokers, 
or boys who are likely to become smok- 
ers, and shows them the danger of the 
use of the weed. It is profusely illus- 
trated by clever cartoons, and can be se- 
cured from the publishers at Tacoma 
Park Station, Washington, D. C., for 2% 
cents a copy. 


Size 5!, by 8. Postpaid 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY Box C. Malden, Mass. 
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SuPERVISED Stupy in the Placer 
Union High School, is the title of a se- 
ries of articles written by John I. Engle, 
Principal of the High School at Auburn, 
and published on Tuesdays and l*ridays 
in the Auburn Daily Journal. There are 
40 articles in the series, covering all 
phases of the work. These are most in- 
teresting and instructive and could be 
read with profit by teachers throughout 
the state. 


TEACIIERS intending to attend the C. T. 
\. Convention at San Francisco would 
do well to write the Y. W. C. A. Hotel 
for reservations. They will secure attrac- 
tive, modern rooms at reasonable rates. 


The Depication of the new Ingle 
wood Union High School occurred on 
February 29th. The program included 
addresses by County Superintendent of 
Schools Mark Keppel, and President J. 
I Millspaugh of the los Angeles State 
Normal School. The buildings were ac- 
cepted by Principal G. M. Green. There 





















California teaches Gregg Shorthand 
in 152 cities. Some of the largest 
cities are Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, Oak 
land, San Francisco, Sacramento, San 
Jose, Fresno, Bakersfield. 


The University of California and 
the Los Angeles State Normal School 
teach Gregg Shorthand. 


There are reasons for this: Gregg 
Shorthand is easy to learn and easy 
to read. Accuracy and legibility give 
the maximum speed. Send for our 
list of court reporters. 





Gregg Shorthand Manual was award- 
ed the Gold Medal of Honor at Ex- 
position. 


Gregg Shorthand students’ were 
awarded the Grand Prize at Exposition. 


Pacific Coast Office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
1046-48-50 Phelan Bldg. San Francisco 


is a series of six buildings, including Ad- 
minstration, Household Economy, Sci- 
ence, Manual Arts, Gymnasium, and 
Power Plant. There is a large athletic 
held and a school farm of 94 acres. 


Tre Western Bhinp AND SCREEN 
COMPANY Is issuing an attractive calen- 
dar, carrying a photograph of the Long 
Beach Iligh School, where the Western 
Venetian blinds have for six years been 
used with great satisfaction, 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Over Fourteen 


5029 West Third Street at Arden Bilvd., 
west of Windsor Square. Two short blocks 
from car line. New buildings with ample 
grounds for lawns, gardens, three tennis 
courts, clock golf, basket ball, ete. 

Sleeping porches, open air schoolrooms and 
class rooms, and out-of-door study. 

Certificate admits without examination to 
Eastern and Western Colleges. Latin, Eng- 
lish, College Preparatory and Music Courses 
for graduation. Special work in all depart- 
ments. Model flat for Domestic Science 
Courses, 

MRS. GEORGE A. CASWELL, 
MISS GRACE WILTSHIRE, A, B., 
Principals. 





Essential to the Education 
of Girls in Practical Home 
Economics 


is the teaching in schools of the many 
uses of a sewing machine to save time 
and money, as well as to gratify a taste 
for the beautiful. The Singer should, 
as a matter of course, be the only ma- 
chine in school equipment because it is 
in most general use. Its cost is no 
more than for less desirable machines, 
and it is placed in the school on such 
liberal terms of payment that no school 
officer can plead poverty as an excuse 
for not having it. Should the pupil 
enter employment in any of the stitch- 
ing industries, her knowledge of the 
Singer will be of great advantage be- 
cause it is universally used by such in- 
dustries. 


The Singer Company 


furnishes schools, without charge, large 
wall charts illustrating stitch forma- 
tion, also text books for sewing classes. 

SINGER SHOPS are located in every 
city, and machine repairs, needles, oil, 
ete., are easily obtained, 


TR 
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Tue Soctety FOR THE PROMOTION of 
Vocational Education and Occupational 
Guidance, at its February meeting, lis- 
tened to Dr. Wm. TJ. Bawden on the 
meaning of Vocational Education. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA cele- 
brated its forty-eighth birthday on 
March 23d. The Charter Day address 
was delivered in the Greek Theatre, by 
President George E. Vincent, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Jn the afternoon 
there was laid the cornerstone of Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler Hall, which is to be 
a classroom building. 


Mr. Wiispur F. Crarts, PH.p., has 
published an essay on an American plan 
for keeping the Bible in public schools. 
This pamphlet may be obtained from the 
National Educational Association, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Homer J. Situ, Instructor of 
Academic Branches, Milwaukee Public 
School of Trades for Boys, has pub- 
lished a little book on “English for 
Boys,” which he sells for 5 cents a copy. 
The book contains much of interest and 
value to the average boy, including such 
technical words as a boy naturally wants 
to know and understand. The book con- 
tains chapters on Sentence Structure and 
Spelling, Choice Expression of Practical 
Thought, and Oral and Written Compo- 
sition, six chapters in all. 


THE Wor.tpb Book CoMPANY is issuing 
a series of Government Hand Books on 
the Politics and Administrative Organi- 
zation of the Principal European Coun- 
tries. The series is to be edited by Dean 


David P. Barrows, and Prof. Thomas H. 
Reed, of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of California. 

CONSERVATION, BIRD AND Arbor Day 
in California, is the title of a bulletin is- 
sued by State Superintendent Ilyatt. It 
contains material and suggestions of 
value, together with some photographs. 
The poems and recitations will be found 
useful in the elementary school, and the 
quotations are well chosen. 


Tne ImMpertAL County school system 
is discussed in an article in the El Cen- 
tro Progress, for February 27, by Coun- 
ty Superintendent A. P. Shibley. A 
more comprehensive and lengthy article 
on the same subject appeared in_ the 
magazine section of the [os Angeles 
Times on the 26th of March. Mr. Shib- 


ley is doing excellent work in Imperial 
County. 





Disinfectants for all Schools Manufacturers of 


PIN-O-SAT.. A Pine Oil Product. Sol- 
uble in water 200 to 1, used as a clean- 
ser, wash and a disinfectant for rooms 
and lavatories, 

PUR-O-SAN. Insecticide. <A 
spray kills all germs, bugs, 
ants, moths, flies, ete. 
NUC-OLEUM,. A’ coal tar disinfectant 
with a powerful Phenol Coefticiency. 
Soluble in water, producing a_e milk 
white solution used as a cleanser, wash 


carbolic 
roaches, 


and disinfectant for rooms and 
lavatories. 
KALON-O-ZON, a liquid deodor- 


ant, Liquid Soap and Soap DPis- 
pensors. Sanitary Drip Fuid and 
Disinfectors. Bonfleur Theatre 
Spray, Floor Oils, Sweeping Com- 
pounds, Paper Towels, Toilet 
Paper, Janitor Supplies. 


Southern California Disinfecting Co. 
H. TOPLITZKY, President and Manager 
1201 Sunset Blud, Los Angeles, Cal. 








1916 COMMENCEMENT MUSIC 


We will send samples of these and other new numbers when issued upon request 
FREE TO MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Please mention this magazine when ordering. (A partial list) 


Carnival Chorus. From 
Jakobowski 

Daybreak. Vocal Gavotte. 
C. DERCY  ..... 


Lucky Bly. J: ee - 
Onward to Fields of Glory. “Belisario.” G. Donizetti 
Song of the Armorer. Boys’ Glee Club. G. B. Nevin 
The Light of Youth. March Song. J 


When Skies are Blue. F. A. 
Liberal 


“La Tarantella.” 


ys, Scieeée, “WAPI. “sues 
Kulling 


discount on 


Edward Voices Price 

S.T. A. Bass ad lib..... .10 
S.S. A. Bass ad lib 19 
PES Rg Fotos ner eats See 
.S. T. or A. Bass ad lib. .10 
; eee ae becca: Se 
seubeaesauk’ beeuocctes 98 
Bs Won ERS, Ts (ESE ssstecncciwoeeeo.. “ee 
quantity orders 


OLIVER DITSON CO. Dept. W. BOSTON, MASS. 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 


Alternating Currents 
















S 3290 —Alternating Current Apparatus 
A practical apparatus that puts live interest 
into the teaching of physics 
Especially adapted to Chapter XIX 
Black and Davis’ Practical Physics 


Price, $40.00 


Send for complete description 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO.* 


—~ FC Ee Ge GD. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible 


REMING 


This remarkable fact has 
recently been brought home to 
teachers and pupils every- 
where by the improved Rem- 
ington column selector. It is 
the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in typewriting instruc- 
tion since the introduction of 
the touch system. 

Here is the story in a nut- 
shell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made 
by touch. The Remington 
column _ selector eliminates 
them. It supplies instanta- 
neous machine settings for the 
besinning of every line, in- 
cluding those lines which start 
at intermediate points on the 
scale. For the firsttime it per- 
mits the writing of aletter from 
date to signature without taking 
the eyes fromthe copy. 

This is perfect touch type- 
writing—it is the only touch 
typewriting that can be called 
by that name—it has added 
twenty-five per cent. to the 
speed of the typist, a gain 
which has been proved con- 
clusively by innumerable com- 
parative tests—and it is a 
Remington feature exclusively. 
No other machine has it or 
anything like it. 

Isn’t that reason enough 
why every school should teach 
touch typewriting and why 
every pupil should learn it ? 


on the 


TON 
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On the Remington and Nowhere Else 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


SUUUUUEGNUEGAUEGALEGAUEUUUEGAUEUOUEUAEEAHEAGUE SAU AAU TEAGUE EAH EAA UHH EN ANAT RE ANA ANTTTTT 
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Steady the Expressions on 
Your Pupils’ Faces 


Drop in one of your south or west schoolrooms the 
first sunny afternoon you have and look them over. 


You'll find them scowling, squinting, frowning, rest- 
less—a condition that seriously detracts from their 
learning capacity, not to mention the injury to eye- 
sight and health due to eyestrain. 


Then sit down and write for our illustrated booklet 
showing how WESTERN VENETIAN BLINDS 
will eliminate all the glare and supply soft, uniform, 
restful light. Better ventilation also. 


Don’t forget this now. 
It’s a matter that needs your immediate attention. 


WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN COMPANY 


2702 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Start Your Boys Right 


Furnish them the same Machines as are used in the industries 


—Don’t give them a lot of toy machines to play with 


The secret of the success of our No. 20 Saw Bench in the 
Ockley Green School is well comprehended in the above 


SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1 


Portland, Ore., March 7, 1916. 
American Wood Working Machinery Co., Portland, Ore, 

Gentlemen: 

Yours of recent date received, The No. 20 Saw Bench the Board 
purchased of you for use in our Pre-Vocational Shop is giving perfect 
satisfaction in every respect, 

The feature that attracted me most favorably was its solid con- 
struction. Most makers of Manual Training machines seem to have 
the idea that because a boy is going to operate it the machine must 
be light. On the contrary, I find the more solid and substantial ma- 
chine much safer and much more accurate. 

I have certainly worked our table to the limit both extra heavy 
and extra light duty. 

The safety devices have been noticed very favorably by all who 
have seen it in operation, Mr. Hoff, our factory inspector, having sent 
men from other shops to see it. 

As a practical man I highly recommend it to all Manual Training 
men who want a perfectly constructed machine, absolutely safe and 
always ready for duty. Yours truly, 

K. J. BURROUGHS, Supervisor, 
Ockley Green School. 





No. 20 Universal Saw Bench 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 


Western Sales Office, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Executive Office, 591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, New York 
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COLLEGES 





University of California 


Berkeley, California 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President. 


Re- 
corder University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


For information write James Sutton, 





MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 
The Woman’s College of the Pacific Coast. 


For catalogue address Registrar, Mills Col- 
lege, P. O., Cal. 





College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
321 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, California 


A non-stock holding corporation, operated 
and controlled by the Osteopathic profession 
of California, 


A high school diploma or its equivalent re- 
quired for matriculation. 


Course is four years of nine months each. 


Class matriculated in September of each 
year, 


Approved by California State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, 


University of Nevada 
1916 Summer Session 1916 
June 19-July 28 


Beautiful campus in the foothills of 
the Sierras, pleasant summer climate, 
varied and attractive courses of study, 
planned especially for teachers and for 
those who seek appointment as teach- 
ers in Nevada. Address Director of the 


Summer Session, University of Nevada, 


Reno. 





Leland Stanford Junior University 
Palo Alto, California 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, President. 


Orrin Leslie 
Registrar, Stanford University, Cal. 


For 
Elliott, 


information address 





University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
Summer Session Courses for Teachers. 
For address The Registrar, 
University of Southern California. 


information 





Throop College of Technology 


Pasadena, California 

eewN the Throop College of Technology, as 

recently reorganized, the far western 

portion of this country possesses an in- 

stitution for higher technical education 
such as it has long needed to supply the local 
demand for men capable of directing great 
engineering enterprises. Considering to what 
an extent the prosperity of the West is built 
upon such enterprises, it is surprising that a 
Western institution of this character did not 
arise long ago.” 

Editorial A riicle, Scientific American, July 31, 1915 
For Catalogue and Information, Address 


The Recorder, Throop College, Pasadena, Cal. 








The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on 
the same basis as during the other 
quarters of the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the grad- 
uate schools, and the _ professional 
schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regu- 
lar members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and _ in- 
structors from other institutions, 


Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent up- 
on application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 





Summer Quarter: State Normal School at San Diego 


Term 1, July 5 to August 15: For teachers and regular students; with all the 
professional courses, specialists in education, demonstrations in the training school. 


For entering and regular students. 
The Registrar. 


Term II, August 21 to September 29: 
For bulletins, address: 
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TIRED TEACHERS 


When weary and languid, when the energies flag and 
you are completely exhausted and worn out, there is noth- 
ing so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Its revivifying effect will throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and nervousness; will strengthen 
and clear the brain that has become tired and confused by 


overwork and worry, and impart new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


An Ideal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








See Yosemite 
This Year 


Via 


~ Desmond Service 


Operating 
Sentinel Hotel 
Glacier Point Hotel 

Yosemite Falls Camp 
: El Capitan 

Camp 
The Lodges «il 
Tenaya Lake 
Merced Lake 
and Tuolumne 
Soda Springs 
TOURS 

Auto and Horseback to 


all accessible points 
in Park. 






For particulars wrile 





Underwood Bldg. 


San Francisco 


The Three Brothers 
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